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|} TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT, LESS CASI] IN TREASURY, JULY 1, 1860, TO @ i 
1880, AND ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGES FOR SAME 


DEBT. 
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$59,964,402 01 
87,718,660 80 
505,312,752 17 
1,111,350,737 41 
1,709,452,277 04 
2,.674,815,856 76 
2,756,431,571 43 
2,636,036,163 84 
2,508,151,211 69 
2,480,853,413 23 
2,432,771,873 09 
2,331,169,956 21 
2.246,994,068 67 
2,149,780,530 35 
2,105,462,060 75 
2,104,149,153 69 
2,090,041,170 13 
2,060,925,340 45 
2,019,275,431 37 
1,999,382,280 45 
1,996,414,905 03 
1,919,326,747 75 
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7 A GREAT QUESTION. 
Cortumsia. “ Which party will you trust, the one that made this debt, or the 
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one that has so far paid it?” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HArrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE AN. 39, issued Fuly 
27, contains a story of the “Free Swimming 
Baths,” with a full-page illustration ; the descrip- 
tion of a“ Tea Plantation” in Fava, as given by 
“ The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” fully il- 
lustrated ;- Chapter Nine of “ The Moral Pirates,” 
in which the pirates narrowly escape arrest, illus- 
trated; “Poor Ben,” one of SIDNEY DAYRE’S 
inimitable stories ; Chapter Three of LOSSING’S 
“ Story of the American Navy,” full of daring ad- 


_ wenture, illustrated ; “ The Story of the Daisies,” 


who went to town, and what they did there, by 
MARGAREt EyTINGE; “ Old Hannibal,” or the 
story of a war-horse, by W. O. STODDARD, é//us- 
trated by KELLY; “ Sea-Breezes,” an illustrated 
letter from Bessie Maynard to her doll Clytem- 
nestra ; an illustrated sketch of Fapanese Life; a 
lesson in “ Fire-Eating,” describing some amusing 
tricks, illustrated ; the Post-office Box, poems,and 
other attractions. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLEA. 


Phew the preliminaries of the campaign 
have been arranged as we write, ex- 
cept the letter of General Hancock. That 
has not yet appeared; but it is understood, 
as the play-bills say, to be in active prepa- 
ration. We may be very sure; however, that 
it will not differ materially from the Cin- 
cinnati platform and the letter of the com- 
mittee announcing to him the romination. 
If he had been known or supposed to hold 
views seriously different from those decla- 
rations, General HANCOCK would not have 
been nominated. His only “record,” apart 
from his service in the field, is that of mili- 


-#tary Governor of Louisiana; and if that had 


not been interpreted as favorable to the 
Democratic view of the situation at that 
time—if, in a-word, it had not been so favor- 
able to those lately in rebellion as to sug- 
gest that he was even then contemplating 


' the nomination—he would not have been 


nominated now. As a Union general mere- 
ly, however loyal and brave and successful, 
he would not have been selected or sup- 


. ported. We have looked carefully to see 


upon what general policy or leading ques- 
tion the Democratic party asks the confi- 
dence of the country. The presumption, of 
course, is against it. It went out of power 
twenty years ago as a party secking the ex- 
tension of slavery, and threatening disunion 
if it could not have its way. For the next 
four years, actively at the South, and pas- 
sively at the North, it aimed at the over- 
throw of the government. Since the war 
it has perplexed and obstructed the gen- 
eral plan of reconstruction approved by the 
country. This is its general history, and 
it is this which creates the presumption 
against it. What argument does it now 
offer 

The Cincinnati platform declared that the 


. “fraud issue” “precedes and dwarfs every 


other.” The New York Sun, while the Con- 
vention was in session, said, “If the Demo- 
crats do not nominate Mr. TILDEN, they do 
relinquish the fraud issue—the strength of 
their canvass.” But the Convention imme- 
. diately rejected Mr. T1LDEN. General HAn- 
COCK plainly does not represent the issue 
which in Democratic judgment precedes 
and dwarfs every other. Indeed, the letter 
of the committee of the Convéntion is ludi- 
crously at variance with the platform, and 
justifies the remark of the Sun that the 
fraud issue has been abandoned. Instead 
of saying that General Hancock represents 
the issue which “precedes and dwarfs all 
others,” the letter says: 

* That which chiefly inspired your nomination was 
the fact that you have conspicuously recognized and 
exemplified the yearning of the American people for 
reconciliation and brotherhood under the’ Constitu- 
tion, with all its jealous care and guarantees for the 
rights of persons and of States.” 

This is in accord with the gercral tone of 
the Democratic press. Thus the serious 
pleas are two: that the Democratic party is 


the party of the Constitution, and that Gen- | 


eral Hancock stands for reconciliation. 
But as the armed overthrow of the Consti- 
tution was attempted by the controlling 
force of the Democratic party, under the 


__ plea ‘of traditional Democratic principles of 


State rights, this argument is not powerful. 
The party which claims to be that of con- 
stitutional liberty is the party which has 
sought, by destroying the liberty of speech 
and of the press, to annihilate the personal 
liberty of millions of our fellow-country- 


men. The Democratic party is historically 


that of slavery, not of liberty. Its respect 
for the Constitution was shown from the 
first shot at Sumter down to the last shot 
of Lex’s army. The theories upon which 


those Democratic shots were fired were 
urged by Democrats in the extra session as 
a plea for starving the government. It is 
surely not this party, but the one which 
was formed to protect liberty assailed by 
Democrats, which was loyal to the Consti- 
tution, and which saved the Union from 
Democratic arms, which, as against the 
Democratic party, is the party of liberty, of 
the Union, and of the Constitution. 

And how does General HANCOCK, as a 
Democratic candidate, represent “ reconcili- 
ation”? Because, we are told, although a 
Union soldier, “the South” is willing to 
support him, while, if he should be defeat- 
ed, reconciliation would be postponed. But 
General HANCOCK is no more a Union sol- 
dier than General GARFIELD, and if reeon- 
ciliation is to be postponed should General 
GARFIELD be elected, the argument amounts 
only to saying that if “the South” can dic- 
tate the President, it will be “reconciled.” 
This argument disposes of itself. “I am 
the most amiable of men, my dear,” said the 
young husband to his bride ; “I ask only to 
have my own way.” By this kind of reason- 
ing we might say that the loyal States will 
be reconciled to the South if “the South” 
will vote for General GARFIELD. What is 
the meaning of this word “ reconciliation” ? 
Why is “the South” not “reconciled”? Is 
“the North” to be forgiven? Is “the 
South” gravely to play in the Union the 
part of JOHN KELLY at Cincinnati, and par- 
don the loyal country? The Democratic 
tactics are the very madness of sectional- 
ism. Here is a section of the country which 
has plunged the Union into a sanguinary 
contest, in which the section was worsted, 
and after fifteen years, during which all that 
has been asked of it is no penalty, but the 
acceptance of equal liberty for all citizens, 
it is seriously announced that the section 
will be “reconciled” upon condition that 
the control of the government is placed in 
its hands. As an argument for the support 
of General HANCOCK, this is simply silly. 
The only ground upon which “ reconcilia- 
tion”—that is to say, sectional harmony—is 
possible, is the acquiescence of every section 
in equal civil and political liberty. The 
parties of the war continue because that 
equality is denied in the old slave-holding 
section, and the last reason that would per- 
suade a loyal American to vote for General 
HANCOCK is that his election, by giving the 
government to those who practically deny 
constitutional equal rights, would “recon- 
cile” or pacify them. 


GENERAL ARTHUR UPON 
| REFORM. 


ALLUDING to the civil service, in his let- 
ter of acceptance, General ARTHUR says that 
“original appointments should be made 
upon ascertained fitness.” That is a per- 
fectly sound proposition. But fitness can 
not be ascertained under a system of parti- 
san political appointment. Reform of the 
civil service, therefore, means a method pf 
ascertaining fitness which will wholly ex- 
clude political favoritism. Under the sys- 
tem of political appointments known as the 
spoils system, which has prevailed since 
J ACKSON’S time, fitness has been determined 
by the recommendation of politicians and of 
political committees and rings and bosses, 
and the grounds of decision have been per- 
sonal and party “ work” and “ fidelity” and 
“service.” The consequence is that a pure- 
ly business office, like that of the Collector 
of New York, for instance, has been the head- 
quarters of party management in the State, 
and, whatever the pretense, appointments 
and removals have not been made for fitness, 
but for wholly illegitimate reasons. The 
terms of the three immediate predecessors 
of General ARTHUR in the Collectorship did 
not exceed six years altogether. During 
these terms. more than one-fourth of the per- 
sons employed in the Custom-house were re- 
moved every year. In the three years of 
one of these terms, 830 officers were removed 
of the 903 employed. Evidently such officers 
were either singularly inefficient or dis- 
honest, or they were arbitrarily dismissed 
without regard to honesty or efficiency. In 
either case, “fitness” had nothing to do with 
appointment, or unfitness with removal. 
The economical result of such a system is 
notorious. General BUTLER has partly stated 
it: “ With a swarm of hungry office-seekers 
surrounding the executive party, it is im- 
possible to abolish needless offices, or to stop 
leaks in the Treasury from which hungry 
politicians are fed.” The joint select com- 
mittee of Congress reported in 1867 that, 

with a proper method of appointment, the 
same amount of service could be obtained 
at two-thirds of the present cost, while the 
service rendered would be far greater. A 
careful investigation, by experts, of a single 
large bureau in Washington disclosed the 
fact that more than half the force could be 
dispensed with. The Jay commission in 
New York, three years ago, recommended 
that a fifth of the force should be dismissed. 


| But the dangerous evil of the patronage 
civil service system is political interference 
with the business department of the gov- 
ernment. This can be remedied only by a 
method of appointment wholly independent 
of politics and politicians; and if any bet- 
ter test of fitness can be applied than that 
of general intelligence and special aptitude, 
ascertained by actual trial, which is the pro- 
posed reform, we shall be very glad to know 
it, and we will certainly do our share to 
promote its application. General ARTHUR 
says that the methods hitherto proposed 
have “seemed to exalt mere educational 
and abstract tests above general business 
capacity, and even special fitness for the 
particular work in hand.” But General AR- 
THUR is probably unaware of the fact that 
general business capacity has never been so 
satisfactorily ascertained as by the tests ap- 
plied, within certain limits, in the Custom- 
house during the last fifteen months, while 
special fitness for the particular work in 
hand has been determined, as alone it can 
be, by actual experiment, for a term of six 
months; and, above all, political interfer- 
ence in such appointments has been abol- 
ished. 

One thing is plain. If a man is made 
Collector with the understanding that the 
places in his gift are to be given by polit- 
ical influence and regarded as political re- 
wards, fitness in any proper sense will not 
be considered, and the chief and perilous 
evil of the service will constantly increase. 
If, as General ARTHUR truly says, “the rules 
which should be applied to the management 
of the public service may properly conform 
in the main to such as regulate the conduct 
of successful private business,” the methods 
of appointment now generally adopted must 
be totally changed, and political consider- 
ations must be completely excluded. The 
great commercial houses upon South Street, 
the great dry-goods houses, the great man- 
ufactories, the great corporations, do not 
appoint and remove subordinates for polit- 
ical reasons. They do not, indeed, hold com- 
petitive examinations, but that is because 
they are not obliged to get rid of a swarm 
of politicians intrenched in a tradition of 
right to influence appointments. If they 
were, if private business houses were con- 
fronted with the political abuses of the pub- 
lic business departments, they also would 
devise a test of fitness, with which no poli- 
tician could interfere; and we would chal- 
lenge any such house to suggest a simpler, 
more reasonable, or more practicable test 
than that of intelligence ascertained by free 
competition, and special aptitude determined 
by actual trial. So long as the civil service 
is filled by direct or indirect political influ- 
ence, appointments will not be made upon 
ascertained fitness; offices will be unneces- 
sarily and enormously multiplied; and the 
system will become more and more destruc- 
tive of economical and efficient administra- 
tion, and a more serious menace to the sta- 
bility of the government. 


WHEW! 


‘CGuNERAL WILLIAM PRESTON, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,” is plainly a lineal descend- 
ant of the old-fashioned fire-eaters. He has 
recently made a speech ratifying General 
HANCOCK’s nomination in the most sonorous 
manner. “You want to stand up,” cries 
General WILLIAM PRESTON to the ratifying 
Democrats, “and tell every Republican that 
if they ever attempt to steal another elect- 
oral vote from you, you will kill him where 
he stands. Tell them to the devil with 
their bonds, but that you propose that an- 
other electoral vote shall never be stolen 
from you.” General WILLIAM PRESTON is 
evidently a man of valor, but he says that 
when he first heard the name “ unterrified 
Democracy,” it made his blood run cold. 
He begs his friends to justify the name. He 


terrified kind, and that should he be elect- 
ed, “no man will dare to take the Presi- 


taken it from “the old and kindly hand of 
TILDEN, but before God I would as soon seek 
to take the meat from under the paw of a 
hungry tiger as to let the visiting states- 
men steal HaNcock’s victory.” Finally he 
says, “ Yes, we will vote for HANCOCK; and 
yes, before God, if he is elected, we will, 
man and boy, the last one of us, assist in 
seating him.” Mr. JOHN KELLY in New 
York echoes the words of General WILLIAM 
PRESTON in Kentucky. “The simple ques- 
tion for the consideration of our people at 
the coming election will be, Has General 
Hancock been fairly and honestly elected 
by the people of this country? And if so, 
I know that the gallant soldier, WINFIELD 
Scott HaNcockK, will take his seat.” 

This is all exceedingly lurid, but the fury 
seems to be unnecessary. No man who was 
lawfully declared to be elected President 
has ever had any trouble in taking his seat. 
These fervent Democratic orators may be 


| very sure that if General GaRFIELD should | 


is sure that General HANCOCK is of the un-. 


dency from his grasp.” They may have | 


be fairly and honestly elected, he 

take his seat, and he will be quite ag 
a tiger as General Hancock. Republicans 
have not shown themselves to be peculiarly 
susceptible to terror, or, if these doughty 
orators will pardon the word, to “squirt,” 
and they are not likely to be dismayed by * 
great deal of this kind of oratory.- Tho 
more of it there is, the less likely is the 
“meat” to get “under the paw” of the 
“hungry tiger” of Governor's Island. 

If these Democrats mean that any man 
will take the Presidential chair who has not 
been lawfully declared to be elected, we 
think that they are mistaken. It wil] not 
be enough for General WiLu1aM Preston 
and his party friends in Kentucky, and Mr. 
JOHN KELLY and his party friends in New 
York, to decide that a candidate has or has 
not been elected. The Constitution has 
conferred upon them no authority in the 
matter whatever, and this, they may have 
forgotten, is a constitutional government, 
The result of the election in every State 
will be certified by the electors, and trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate, who 
will open the certificates in the presence of 
both Houses, and according to the uniform 
custom they willbe counted as the Houses 
shall direct, and the result duly declared. 
If any other person than the one so declared 
shall attempt to take the seat, he will, as 
the boys say, “get an awful fall.” But as 
nobody has ever tried it, we hope that Gen- 
eral WILLIAM PRESTON and Mr. JOHN KELLY 
will find a cooling sedative in the reflection 
that probably nobody ever will. 


LEGITIMATE POLITICS. 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS gave great 
comfort to the Democratic party, which 
nominated him for Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1876, by saying, upon the inaugura- 
tion of President Hayes, that he was brand- 
ed with fraud. Mr. Apams recently took 
occasion to say that he had no enmity to 
Mr. HaYEs, and that he did not say that 
Mr. HAYEs committed the fraud, but that it 
was committed and justified by his party. 
He said, also, that Mr. GARFIELD is a man 
whom he respects, but for whom he can not 
vote, because his party had justified and 
sustained fraud. 

Of course Mr. ADAMs does not believe Mr. 
GARFIELD to be false or corrupt, or he could 
not respect him. He refuses to vote for him, 
not on any personal ground, but because 
of his party. Mr. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
also says that he knows Géneral GARFIELD 
well, and re s him as a man of “rare 
probity” and “high intellect,” and a “ Chris- 
tian gentleman,” but he disagrees with him 
upon political principles. So the great body 
of Union men decline to vote for General 
HANCOCK, not for personal reasons, but be- 
cause of his party. Mr. Apams thinks the 
Republican to be the party of fraud. So 
the great body of voters who sustained 
President Lincozw think the Democratic 
party to be the party of the fraudulent tis- 
sue ballot, of the terrorization of voters, of 


dangerous schemes of finance, and of un- 


sound views of the Constitution. 

This is legitimate politics. It is not a 
personal but a political difference. Mr. 
ADAMS does not oppose Mr. GARFIELD be- 
cause he thinks him a thief. The sincere 
Republican does not oppose General Han- 
COCK because he thinks him a liar. There 
is always a strenuous effort to make the 
Presidential election turn upon the com- 
parative personal villainy of the candidates. 
If a man ought to be in the State-prison or 
the pillory instead of the White House, the 
party that nominates him ought, for that 
reason, to, be defeated. But where personal 
character“is really unassailable, the only 
proper personal consideration in candidacies 
is fitness for the office, based upon ability, — 
training, and experience. In this view there 
is of course no rivalry between the present 
candidates. The greater fitness of General 
GARFIELD is indisputable. Mr. ADAMs’s sole 
reason for voting against him is that the 
Republican party, he thinks, has condoned 
fraud. But to support a party which con- 
fessedly cheats and bulldozes at the polls 
hardly seems to be a meritorious way of 
punishing a party which condones fraud. 


FREE VOTING. | 


A WESTERN correspondent asks for the 
evidence that free voting is prevented 10 
the Southern States. He will find it in all 
the Congressional reports upon elections 
since 1865, especially in the STEVENSON 
Louisiana report of 1869, and the Mississ!p- 
pi reports, and in letters from Louisiana 
after the disputed election of 1876. The 
terror in certain parishes of that State 15 4° 
well established as any other accepted fact 
of history. The evidence of Democratic 
tissue-ballot frauds in the South Carolipa 
elections is the ballots themselves, many of 
which we have seen as prepared for use. 


| They could have had no other object than 
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d that there might be no question, 
of fraud wid frankly confessed. 
The best—because wholly non-partisan— 
witness to this last fact is Sir GEORGE 
CAMPBELL. During a journey in this coun- 
two or three years since, he was in 
many of the Southern States, and he reports 
that there was no concealment whatever, 
and that the tissue ballot, or fraud, was 
considered a preferable method of suppress- 
ing the colored vote to the shot-gun, or vio- 
lence. There is no more reasonable doubt 
of Democratic electoral fraud in many of 
the doubtful districts in the Southern States 
than there was of the TWEED frauds in New 
York. The election law of Louisiana cre- 
ating the Returning Board, with its ex- 
traordinary powers, was adopted in 1870 
because of the virtual violent destruction 
of the right of free voting in many parts of 
that State. | 
A few figures will be useful to our corre- 
spondent. In the year 1868 the official re- 
gistration of Republican voters in various 
parishes in Louisiana was as follows: St. 
Landry, 3069; Bossier, 1938; Caddo, 2894; 
Jefferson, 3562; St. Bernard, 679. In Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 1868, the 
number of political murders in thirty-five 
parishes of the State, including those we 
have mentioned, according to official re- 
turns, was more than 1000. At the election 
in 1868 the actual Republican votes in the 
parishes of which we have mentioned the re- 
gistration were as follows: St. Landry, none; 
Bossier, 1; Caddo, 1; Jefferson, 672; St. 
Bernard,1. It was-to prevent the practical 
annihilation of the Republican vote that 
the new election laws were passed. It was 
also because of this annihilation by terror 
that the Democrats in 1876 insisted that 
the vote should be counted as cast. Thus, 
in the two noted parishes-of East and West 
Feliciana, the registered colored vote, which 
was mainly Republican, was 3046. The Re- 
publican vote as cast was 781. It is thus 
that “the right preservative of all rights” 
has been destroyed by Democratic force in 
parts of one Southern State. It is for our 
correspondent to decide whether freedom 
of voting is as secure in “the South” as in 
“the North,” and whether, under a Dem- 
ocratic national administration adopting 
and enforcing the Democratic views of the 
extra session, a free vote and a fair count 
in those States are more probable than they 
are LOW. 


THE GROVE AT CONCORD. 


Tue Summer School of Philosophy at Concord, 
Massachusetts, is again open, and commands gen- 
eral attention. “To think of it!’ writes a pil- 
grim: “ young girls from Indiana were there who 
told me they read Kant and Hegel in the German, 
and had not heard of The Undiscovered Coun- 


try!” One of the chief teachers, Mr. Harris, is } 


from St. Louis, and the West is as fully repre- 
sented among the hundred and fifty students as 
the East. The plan is very simple. There are 
various series of lectures, mainly upon the higher 
philosophical themes, and there is no other re- 
quirement for attendance than payment of the 
fees; and it is agreeable to know that the fees 
amply cover all expenses. 

Among the chief figures of this summer is the 
nephew and biographer of Dr. Caannine, WILL- 
14M Henry CHANNING, whom more than thirty 
years ago Mr. Emerson saluted in a poem as “ the 
evil time’s sole patriot.” He has been for many 
years a clergyman in England. Epwin ARNOLD, 
the author of Zhe Light of Asia, is his son-in- 
law. Mr. CHannina’s discourses seem to have 
been somewhat mystical; but it is less the thing 
said than the spirit of the utterance which is the 
deepest influence of such speaking. 

This spirit, indeed, is the chief significance of 
this new Academy. It assembles fitly in the rural 
town which has been for a generation the Mecca 


of scholars and thinkers from all parts of the 


world, because it is the home of Mr. Emerson. 
His serene and lofty genius, his wise humanity, 
his comprehensive intelligence and sympathy, and 
his wide and various knowledge make him natu- 
rally the master of such an Academy. It is not 
a general intellectual movement like the “ Trans- 
cendentalism” of forty years ago, but it is an in- 
teresting evidence of the unsuspected fact that 
amid the rness and heat of American activi- 
ty, and the apparent postponement of all other 
interests to material prosperity, there is that 
higher life; fed upon “the still air of delightful 
studies,” which certainly penetrates and elevates 
all other forms of national life. 


DEAN STANLEY REBUKED. 


Dean Stantey has been severely and justly re- 
buked. The proposition to erect a memorial to 
the young Bonaparte in Westminster Abbey had 

n so plainly condemned by the public opinion 

of England, and was in itself a scheme so alien 
10 the highest propriety, that the Dean should 
lave yielded long ago. There have been the 
ustrious Englishmen, but it is sup- 

posed that the Dean knew that the court favored 
the plan, and that he listened rather to the court 


than to the people. 

menting was held nt St. James's 
to protest against the memorial, 

Brieas introduced a resolution of condemna- 

‘on in the House of Commons. Many of Mr. 


GLapstonr’s friends begged him not to interfere, 


as they should certainly support the motion. But 
whether the Queen had spoken to him upon the 
subject, which was not political, or whether, know- 
ing her feeling, he wished to gratify it in a matter 
over which, in his opinion, Parliament had no con- 
trol, or whatever the reason may have been, Mr. 
GLADSTONE advised the House not to support the 
motion. But in vain. ‘Fifteen members of the 
government, indeed,-voted against it upon the 
first division, and Mr. SmaLixy says that the 
whole Treasury Bench walked out of the House 
amid derisive cheers before the'main question 
was taken. Yet the resolution was passed, and 
Dean SraN.ey’s unwise persistence has produced, 
without any necessity, a vote of the House against 
_ the Queen’s known wishes. 

The Dean had privately intimated that he would 
be governed by the action of the House, of which 
he has formally acquainted the Memorial Commit- 
tee, and it is supposed that the memorial will be 
erected elsewhere. The persistence in this scheme 
is the more singular because the young NaPoLEon 
represented hereditary enmity to England, and al- 
though protected by English hospitality, he went 
to South Africa, not to aid the country of his shel- 
ter, but to train himself more effectively to dis- 
turb a government friendly to England. 


MR. NASBY’S COUNSEL TO THE 
| CORNERS. | 


- Mr. Nassy has not lost that art of humorous- 
ly hitting the nail on the head which so pleased 
ABRAHAM LincoLN. In his capacity of Democratic 
expectant, willing to be reconciled if he can have 
his own way, Mr. Nasby remarks to the assembled 
Democracy of the Corners at Bascom’s : 


** Does it make any difference to the Corners who 
the r-hed is that is putup? Notatall. Ef Han- 
oook ts the way, walk ye init. Does any one suppose 
that Hancoox, wich is to be elected, ef he is elected at 
all, by the solid south, is a-goin back onto the solid 
south after his eleckshun? Does the ass know his 
master’s crib? Is he a-goin to turn and rend the hand 
which feeds him? Are we 80 id ez to suppose 
that the southern brigadeers who run the Cinsinnati 
convenshun didn’t know wat they wuz about? Hevin 
but one thing to do, do you suppose they didn’t go and 

do it? To win we hev Rot to kerry some northern 

— and would it hev bin polisy to hev put up a 
. brig eer in gray to hev skeered the northern dimoc- 
sey whose stumicks are still week? Wekin forgivea 
federel ginerel wich, for the sake uv bein president, is 
willin to undo as a president all that he did as a soljer. 
Wat he did ez a soljer is past—wat he will do ez a pres- 

ves in nominatin him goes upon A 
that is his own biznis.” 


TWEED AND TICHBORNE. 


THE decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
in the case of Twxep has been severely treated by 
the English Court of Appeal. TwrxEp was convict- 
ed of twelve separate offenses of the same grade 
charged in one indictment, and he was sentenced 
accordingly to twelve distinct terms of imprison- 
ment. The Court of Appeals held that the sen- 
tence was contrary to principle and justice, and 
that it was not sustained either by American or 
English authority. The TichBorNE claimant was 
convicted and sentenced in the same way in Eng- 
land, and his counsel appealed to have half of the 
sentence annulled, relying upon the New York 
TWEED decision. 

This decision, however, was promptly and de- 
-cisively condemned by the English‘judges. They 
expressed their surprise at it, and declared that 
they could not discover its principle or reason, 
for the principle of trial for several offenses under 
one indictment, and sentence according to con- 
viction, had always been recognized in land. 

Estimates of the comparative weight of these 
two decisions will differ. They are directly at 
variance. So far as the English precedent and 

ized principle are concerned, there can, in- 
deed, be no question after the distinct declara- 
tion of the English judges. Precedent being thus 
established, the essential reason of the opinions 
will be drawn into discussion, and it is hard to 
see what injustice is likely to arise from the trial 
of the same kind of offenses under one indictment. 


THE SAILOR’S FRIEND. 


One of the quaintest of recent political inci- 
dents is the speech in which Mr. Pim«sott, the 
sailor’s friend, vacated his seat at Derby, in Eng- 
land, in order to enable Sir Wit1am Harcourt, 
the Home Secretary of the present administration, 
to recover his place in Parliament. It is an ex- 
ceedingly grave step for a member of Parliament 
to resign for such a purpose, but it is exceedingly 
singular to find anywhere in public life a simpli- 
city of character such as Mr. Piuwsout has shown, 
and without forfeiting in the least degree respect 
for his manliness. It is a unique incident in po- 
litica. history. : 

Having called a meeting of his constituents, the 
electors of Derby, Mr. Piimsout stated that he 
had had grave discussions with his wife upon the 
subject of withdrawing, and said: “I can lay my 
present matter before you best, perhaps, by re- 
lating our conversation: ‘ Exiza, the Home Sec- 
retary has been defeated at Oxford, and I want 
to ask my constituents to let me give him my 
seat for Derby.’ ‘Why? ‘To help the sailors.’ 
‘How will that help them?’ ‘This way: Sir 
Wiuu1am has helped me before; he has shown a 
great willingness at all times to do the sailors 
justice. Will he be less willing when he will owe 
them so much? Consider a moment. You know 
that the acts of 1875 and 1876 are simply mur- 
derous impostures; that the preventable loss of 
life is still as great as ever. Well, this is how 
the matter stands with the Government.’ (I speak 
here without any sera is my idea only of 
the present situation.) ‘Their Home Secretary is 
without a seat, and a seat must be found. There 
will be no lack of offers, but they will all prob- 
ably be for trumpery little places which it will be 
one of the first duties of the new Government to 


disfranchise. To accept one of them would seri- 


ously embarrass their future course. To secure 
even one of these would involve degrading per- 
sonal canvassing, and it is undesirable in a high 
degree that a high officer of state should be sub- 
jected to this ; and lastly, even the right to can- 
vass must be reached through dirty bargaining 
with the present representative. The Liberal 
party will be saved, the sailors will be benefited, 
and no single friendship need be sacrificed ; but 
it is an unusual state of things we have to con- 
sider, and we may easily make a great mistake. 
Let us take the matter to God, and seek His guid- 


ance.” Wedid; we reminded Him of the word of 


His promise upon which He had caused us to rely, 
‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not.’ And when we rose, the path of duty was 
as clear and plain before us as a turnpike. We 
looked at each other ; it was enough.” 

So was his speech. The Spectator says, “ No 
wonder Derby was taken by storm.” Sir Wi1L- 
14M Harcourt was promptly elected, and it will 
be strange if he does not make the cause of the 
sailor his own. 


AN ARGUMENTATIVE FACT. 


THERE is one fact which “intending” voters 
may wisely remember. The interest-bearing debt 
of the country reached its maximum on the 31st 
of August, 1865, with the settlement of army 
pay, etc., being then $2,381,530,000. It is now 
$1,723,993,100. The decrease is $657,536,900, 
and specie payments are resumed. This is not 
a record of which Republicans need be ashamed, 
and it is one to which Mr. Giapstong, one of the 
greatest of finance ministers, has pointed as a 
most striking illustration of our national vigor 
and resources. The result could have hardly been 
better under the financial management of the al- 
lied Democratic and Greenback parties, 


PERSONAL. 


C. 8. REINHART is mer ey in Paris, where 
he will remain several months in the pursuit of 
his artistic studies. Resides his drawings for 
HaRPER’S MaGaZIngE and HarPer’s WEEKLY, 
he has several large works in prospect, which 
pad creed enhance his reputation as an 
a 

—W. Grsson will soon leave for 
an extended trip through the White Mountains, 
to gather materials for a series of illustrated ar- 
ticles similar to those which have recently a 
peared in Harpsr’s MaGazinge. Mr. Greson 
singularly fortunate in combining fine literary 
and artistic talents. 

—The failure of Prince LEOPOLD to visit New- 
resulted not from any ‘‘ accident,’ as has 

n reported, but from the unfortunate recur- 

rence of the illness with which H. R. H. was af- 
flicted before leaving England, and which came 
upon him so severely as to cause his secretary, 
Colonel McNBILL, to address the following note 
to Mr. Waits, of the Brevoort House, where a 
at suite of rooms had been engaged for the 
Prince and his suite, who were to have come to 


New York: 
CasaPreaL, Merapepta, July 17. 
“Dean Sir,—I regret to say that, owing to the 
Prince’s plans being entirely altered, I must cance! the 
order for rooms that I = you the other day. The 
Prince, I fear, will not able to visit New York or 
apy part of the States, but must return at once. 
** Yours truly, Joun C. 


—Captain EBENEZER MORGAN, a wealthy and 
liberal-minded citizen of Groton, Connecticut, 


~ = the sunt of $25,000 to enable the Rev. 
‘Dr. T. 


J. CONANT to finish his translation of the 


Old Testament. This work was begun twenty 


years ago, but was interrupted by the financial 
difficulties of the society for which Dr. Conant 
labored. It is now to be resumed in circum- 
stances which will aot secure its comple- 
tion within five years. The engagement is a 
strictly personal one between Captain MorGan 
and Dr. Conant. 

—Mr. Matuer, one of the recently returned 
representatives of the United States at the Ber- 
lin International Fishery Exhibition, has joined 
the staff of Forest and Stream, aud will in future 
conduct ite fishery department. 

e 8 would a nterest an 
variety our Central Park collection. ‘‘A 
man of Lieutenant GoRRINGE’s talents,’’ it adds 
**should not be suffered to rust in idleness, and 
Yucatan is nearer than Feypt 

—Mr. STRONG CuRTIS, son of Mr. 
Grores TIcKNoR CurtT!3, of this city, and a dis- 
tinguished mineralogist and mining expert on 
the Pacific coast, has been appointed special 
census expert, in connection with the geologic- 
al survey of Nevada and California, to examine 
and report upon all important mines, mineral 
deposits, mills, smelting-works, etc., in the dis- 
trict comprising the whole of Nevada south of 
the Central Pacific Railroad, and that part of 
California which lies east of the Sierra Nevadas. 

—It is announced that the daughter of Mr. 
ANDREW D. Wuits, United States Minister to- 
Germany, is about to be married to Mr. THEo- 
DORE STANTON. The ceremony will be perform- 
ed at the American tion in Berlin. 

—Many of our readers will remember the three 
VESCELIUS sisters, who two or three years ago 
gave concerts in the Northern States and Can- 
ada. Their success induced them to make an 
extended professional tour. After singing with 
great acceptance in England and France, they 
sought a new field in South Africa and Australia. 
In both countries they met with remarkable 
success. They —_— returning ,to this coun- 
try by way of China and Japan. 

AMBETTA is said to be greatly annoyed by 
the escapades of a man who 50 closely resembles 
him that he is in daily fear of having set down 
to his account exploits which would not be in 
the least creditable to the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

—During the recent hot and depressing wea- 
ther the venerable CooPsR was 80 seri- 
ously affected as to alarm his friends. Every one 
will rejoice to know that he bas so far recovered 
as to be able to go into the country. 

—FREDERICK VON BODENSTEDT, the German 

t, who has been spending some months in 
his coun has sailed for Europe, after a jour- 
ney to the West and the Pacific coast. During 


nm suggests that one of | 


his tour in the interior he was the recipient of a 
great deal of cordial hospitality, public and pri- 
vate. He has written several new poems on 
themes suggested by his travels. Among them 
is an ode on the Falls of Minnehaha, and a de- 
scriptive poem on the Yosemite Valley. 

—M. PavuL DE CassaGNac has recently re- 
ceived a bequest of 50,000 francs from an old 
lady. Nobody was more astonished at the news 
than M. pe CassaGnac himself, who did not 
even know the lady’s name. 

—A monument to the poet and fairy-tale tell- 
er Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, who died in 


August, 1875, was recently unveiled at Copen- 


hagen. The bronze statue, somewhat over life 
size, is by Mr. SaasByg. The poet is represented 
in modern dress, sitting in a chair, and reading 
one of his fairy tales to an imaginary audience. 
The place chosen for the statue is the garden 
surrounding the venerable castle of Rosenborg, 
one of the favorite resorts of the Copenhagen 
— and situated near the centre of the town. 


he King, the Queen, the Crown Prince and - 


Princess, with two of their children, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and a numerous assembly, in- 
cluding most of the notabilities~of the Danish 
capital, were present at the ceremony. 


—Baron GU8sTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD has bought . 


M. SucHETET’s piece of sculpture, “ Biblis 
Changed into a Fountain,” which won the Prix 
du Salon this year, for 25,000 francs. The pur- 
chaser has forbidden any reproduction of the 
work beyond a small copy whick has been prom- 
ised to Dr. FAUVEL. 

—Mr. ABEL Crook, the president of the New 
York State Association for the Protection of 
Game, is engaged in a codification of the game 
laws, and, with other members of the society, is 
— into shape a comprehensive and well- 

efined plan of systematic effort to perfect the 
law and the agencies for its enforcement. 


—A soldier under the first. NAPOLEON has been — 


a by the census enumerator in Calcasieu 
arish, 
NOIRE. He was captured after the battle of 
Moscow, and sent to Siberia. He is now eighty- 
seven years old. | 

—The Comte de Chambord (called by his par- 
tisans Henry V. of France) very naturally de- 
tests the anti-Jesuit decrees. Ina recent private 
letter he expressly describes them as “ detesta- 
ble,’’ as an “‘ audacious defiance to the sacred 
rights of truth and conscience,”’ and as “ recall- 
ing the worst days of religious persecution.”’ 

—The episode in the early career of CLIVE 
which forms the subject of the second poem in 
Mr. BROWNING’S new volume is one that is very 
briefly touched in his biographies. Mr. Brown- 
ING tells the story in the shape in which it used 
to be orally related by Lord Macavutay, the 
words attributed to CLivz when the bully’s pis- 
tol was at his head being textually as Macau- 
LAY gave them. — 

—Mr. James Russert LOWELL, says the Fu- 
risian, is a regular attendant at the state con- 
certs and balls, where his republican simplicity 
of attire renders him a prominent person by very 
comparison. 


—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, the historian, keeps . 


two stenographers at work at Newport this sum- 
mer, and expects to print im the fall a volume 
which will bring his history down to 1789. 

—VicTor Hugo, according to the furisian, in- 
tends to leave all the manuscripts of his works 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale, in Paris. .They 
are written on paper of all kinds—cards, backs 
of letters, and envelopes. 

—Lord SHERBROOK, in the House of Com- 
mons, noticing Mr. Taompson, the member for 
Bolten, who is a conscientious regular attend- 
ant, and is quite deaf, holding an ear-trumpet to 
his imperfect organ, peered at him attentively 
through his eyeglass, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! 
well! I never in my life saw a man so deliberate- 
ly ungrateful for natural Saggy 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas, Jun.’s, 

Question du Divorce, in which he advocates di- 
vorce under certain conditions, has been placed 
on the Catholic Index Expurgatorius. 

—Of REMENY!’s three violins, one is a Stradi- 


varius, called the Princess, and valued at five — 


thousand dollars; another, called the Prince, is 
an Amati, of the same value; and the third, call- 
ed the Crown Prince, and used ‘for parlor play- 


ing, valued at three thousand dollars, was made . 


by Mr. Co.ton, of New York, who works so 
slowly and carefully that should he work till 
very old, he would complete, it is said, only 
about fifteen violins. 

—Thé Prussian Crown Prince, at the cost! 
and elaborate luncheon of the officers of a regi- 
ment inspected last year, refused to touch — 
thing, and remarked of the wine that he only 


dran cee on extraordinary occasions. \ 


This year, r inspection, he found in the 
guard-room some sandwiches and beer simply, 
sitting down to which he ate bheartily,.it his 
meerschaum, and smoked and chatted for an 
hour or 80 en bonne camaraderie. 


rtrait of General KNox, of the Revolu- - 


tion, will soon come into the possession of Bow- 

doin ye having been devised to the insti- 

tution by the general himself, although remain- 

ng in Admiral THACHER’S possession during his. 
e. 


—The Hon. J. 8. Porter, of Massachusetts, 
who for four years has been United States Con- 
sul at the court of Wiirtemberg, has been ap- 
to succeed Bret Harte at Crefeld. Mr. 

ATLIN, of Paterson, New Jersey, succeeds Mr. 
Porter at Stuttgart. The retiring consul has 
throughout sustained the friendliest social and 
political relations with citizens and nobles, and 
these, while they cordially welcome his success- 
or, regard Mr. PotTsr’s leaving as a personal 
loss to their capital. Four years ago the United 
States consulate at Stuttgart was obscure and 
inactive. It. is now acknowledged in Europe to 
be one of the most important consulates on the 
Continent. Its dignity has been established by 
Mr. PotTEr’s personal influence, and supported 
mainly at his own expense. He is an of 
SS impulses, and of rare official capacity. 

uring these four years of service his pen has 
not been idle. His paper on the ** Education of 
the American Youth in Germany”’ was quite gen- 
erally translated from the English into the Ger- 
man papers, and made no little commotion 
among the Germans; his treatise on ‘‘ The Man- 
ufacture of Beet-root Sugar’’ has been regarded 
as one of the most valuable contributions that 
has yet been made in the interests of this branch 
of industry. Mrs. Porter belongs to the stanch 
old Quincy ApDaAms family, and possesses the 
confidence and\affection of Americans and Ger- 


nisiana. His’ name is PrerRe La- 
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SUCH A LOAD! 
HENRY WatTTERSON (the slave of duty). “I’ve carried him so far, now see how it is yourself.” ot Pee 
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MOUNT DESERT. 


Mr. Jaues D. favors our readers this 
week with a series of beautiful sketches of one 
of the most attractive summer resorts on the 
New England-coast. The scenery of Mount Des- 
ert is varied and grand. Seven mountain ridges, 
whose highest peak, Mount Green, rises more than 
1700 feet above the sea, divide the island, and 
in their verdurous valleys nestle many beautiful 
lakes of crystal purity and clearness. The south- 
east coast is lined with high cliffs, some of which 
have assumed grotesque shapes under the influ- 
ence of winter storms. 

Mount Desert lies off the coast of Maine, about 
thirty miles southeast of Bangor. It is fourteen 
miles long and about eight miles in width. Twen- 
ty miles to the southward lies Mount Desert Rock, 
with its noted light-house. The island is divided 
into three towns, Eden, Mount Desert, and Tre- 
mont, and contains a population of about 4000, 
whose principal occupations are ship-building, the 
manufacture of luniber, and fishing. 

The first of Mr. Smmiure’s pictures was sketch- 
ed from a sail-boat. The mountains back of the 
town of Bar Harbor are Newport and Green. The 
island that intercepts part of the view of the town 
is Bar Island, and the two islands to the left are 
Sheep Porcupine and Long Porcupine. No. 2 is 
a bit of cliff in Seal Cove, as seen at low tide. 

.No. 3 is the Spouting Horn—a cliff about two 
miles from the.town of Bar Harbor. At its base 
is a cave running back perhaps fifteen or twenty 
feet; from the farther end of it a sort of chim- 
ney-like opening runs directly up and out. At 
certain stages of the tide the waves are driven 
into the cave, and spout out of the chimney at 
the top of the rock. The artist has chosen the 
moment when the wave is receding, and the wa- 
ter comes scuttling out of the cave as though 
awfully scared at what it found in there. No. 4 
is a grand bit of detached rock that rises like a 
tower in front of the Otter Cliffs. The narrow 
chasm tempts one to try to spring across it. No. 
5 is Anemone Cave, near Schooner Head, and is 
said to be-one of the very few places on our coast 
where the sea-anemone is to be found. When 
the tide is out, it is no difficult thing to get into 
the cave, where in the quiet pools these beautiful 
growths may be admired and carefully observed 
“at home.” | 


FRANZ MULLER’S WIFE. 


“Franz, good-morning. Whose philosophy is 
it now ? Hegel, Spinosa, Kant, or Dugald Stew- 
art ? | 

“None of them. I am reading Faust.” 

“Worse and worse. Better wrestle with phi- 
losophies than lose yourself in the clouds. At 
any rate, if the poets are to send the philoso- 
phers to the right about, stick to Shakspeare.” 

“He is too material. He can’t get rid of men 
and women.” — 

“They are a little better, I should think, than 
Mephisto. Come, Franz, condescend to cravats 
and kid gloves, and let us go and see my cousin 
Christine Stromberg.” , 

“T do not know the young lady.” | 

“Of course not. She has just returned from a 
Munich school. Her brother Max was at the 
Lyndons’ great party, you remember ?” 

“T don’t remember, Louis. In white cravats 
and black coats all men look alike.” 

“ But you will go?” . 

“If you wish it, yes. There are some uncut 
reviews on the table: amuse yourself while I 
dress.” 

“Thanks, I have my cigar case. I will take a 
smoke, and think of Christine.” 

For some reason, quite beyond analysis, Franz 
did not like this speech. He had never seen 
Christine Stromberg, but yet he half resented the 
careless use of hername. It fell upon some soul 
consciousness like.a familiar and personal name, 
and yet he vainly recalled every phase of his life 
for any clew to this familiarity. 

He was a handsome fellow, with large, clearly 
cut features and gray, thoughtful eyes. Ina con- 
versation that interested him his face lighted up 
with a singularly beautiful animation, but usually 
it was as still and passionless as if the soul was 
away on a dream or a visit. Even the regulation 
cravat and coat could not destroy his individu- 
ality, and Louis looked admiringly at him, and 
said, “ You are still Franz Miiller. No one is just 
like you. I should think Cousin Christine will 
fall in love with you.” 

Again Franz’s heart resented this speech. It 
had been yaiting for love for many a year, but 
he could not jest or speculate about it. No one 

‘ but the thoughtless, favored Louis ever dared to 
do it before Franz, and no one ever spoke lightly 
of women before him, for the worst of men are 
sensitive to the presence of a pure and lofty na- 
ture, and are generally willing to respect it. 

Franz dreamed of: women, but only of noble 
women, and even for those who fell below his 
ideal he had a thousand apologies, and a world 
of pity. It was strange that such a man should 
have lived thirty years, and never have really 
loved any mortal woman. But his hour had 
come at last. As soon as he saw Christine 
Stromberg he loved her. A strange exaltation 
possessed him; his face was radiant; he talked 
and sung with a brilliancy that amazed even 
those most familiar with his rare exhibitions of 
such moods. And Christine seemed fascinated 
by his beauty and wit. The hours passed like 
moments; and when the girl stood watching him 
down the moon-lit avenue, she almost trembled to 
remember what questions Franz’s eyes had asked 
her, and how suangely familiar the clasp of his 
hand and the sound of his voice had seemed to 
h 


er. 
“T wonder where I have seen him before,” she 
murmured—*“ I wonder where it was ?”’ and to this 


. thought she slowly took off one by one her jew- 


els, and brushed out her long black hair; nay, 


4 when she fell asleep, it was only to take it up 


again in dreams. 

As for Franz, he was in far too ecstatic a mood 
to think of sleep. ‘One has too few of such god- 
like moments to steep them in unconsciousness,” 
he said to himself. And so he sat smoking and 
thinking, and watching the waning moon sink 
lower and lower, until it was no longer night, but 
dawning day. 

“In a few hours now I can go and see Chris- 
tine.” At this point in his love he had no other 
thought. He was too happy to speculate on any 
probability as yet. It was sufficient at present 
to know that he had found his love, that she 
lived at a definite number on a definite avenue, 
and that in six or seven hours more he might 
see her again. « 

He chose the earlier number. It was just elev- 
en o’clock when he rung Mr. Stromberg’s bell. 
Mrs. Stromberg passed through the hall as he 
entered, and greeted him pleasantly. “Christine 
and I are just going to have breakfast,” she said, 
in her jolly, hearty way. ‘‘Come in, Mr. Miiller, 
and have a cup of coffee with us.” 

Nothing could have delighted Franz so much. 
Christine was pouring it out as he entered the 
pretty breakfast parlor. How beautiful she Jeok- 
ed in her long loose morning dress! How be- 
witching were its numerous bows of pale ri ! 
He had a sense of hunger immediately, and he 
knew that he made an excellent breakfast ; but of 
what he ate, or what he drank, he had not the 
slightest conception. | 

A cup of coffee passing through Christine’s 
hands necessarily suffered some wonderful 
change. It could not, and it did not, taste like 
ordinary coffee. In the same mysterious way 
chicken, eggs, and rolls became sublimated. So 
they ate, and laughed, and chatted, and I am quite 
sure that Milton never imagined a meal in Eden 
half so delightful as that breakfast on the Avenue. 

When it was over, it came into Franz’s heart 
to offer Christine a ride. They were standing to- ; 
gether among the flowers in the bay-window, and | 
the trees outside were in their first tender 
and the sprig skies and the spring airs were full 
of happiness and hope. Christine was arrangi 
and watering her lilies and pansies, and somehow 
in helping her Franz’s hands and hers had lin- 
gered happily together. So now love gave to 
this mortal an immortal’s confidence. He never 
thought of sighing, and fearing, and trembling. 
His soul had claimed Christine, and he firmly be- 
lieved that sooner or later she would hear and 
understand what he had to say to her. 

‘Shall we ride?” he said, just touching her fin- 
gers, and looking at her with eyes and face glow- 


_ing with a wonderful happiness. 


Alas, Christine could think of mamma, and of 
morning calls, and of what people would say. 
But Franz overruled every scruple ; he conquered 
mamma, and laughed at society ; and before Chris- 
tine had decided which of her costumes was most 
becoming, Franz was waiting at the door. 

How they rattled up the Avenue and th 
the Park! How the green branches waved 
triumph, and how the birds sang and gossiped 
about them! By the time they arrived at Mount 
St. Vincent they had forgotten they were mortal. 
Then the rest in the shady gallery, and the sub- 
sidence of love’s exaltation into love’s silent, ten- 
der melancholy, were just as blissful. 

They came slowly home, speaking only in 
glances and monosyllables, but just before they 
parted, Franz said, “I have been waiting thirty 
years for you, Christine; to-day my life has blos- 
somed.” 

And though Christine did not make any audible 
answer, he thought her blush sufficient ; besides, 
she took the lilies from her throat, and gave them 
to him. 

Such a dream of true love is given only to the 
few whom the gods favor. Franz must have stood 
high in their grace, for it lasted through many 
sweet weeks and months for him. He followed 
the Strombergs to Newport, and laid his whole 
life down at Christine’s feet. There was no def- 
inite en nt between them, but every one 
understood that would come as surely as the end 
of the season. ‘ 

Money matters and housekeeping must eventu- 
allyintrude themselves, but the romance and charm 
of this one summer of life should be untouched. 
And Franz was not anxious at all on this score. 
His father, a shrewd business man, had early seen 
that his son was a poet and a dreamer. “It is 
not the boy’s fault,” he said to his partner: “he 
gets it from his grandfather, who was always more 
out of this world than in it.” 

So he wisely allowed Franz to follow his nat- 
ural tastes, and contented himself with carefully 
investing his fortune in such real estate and se- 
curities as he believed would insure a safe, if 
a slow, increase. He had bought wisely, and 
Franz’s income was a certain and handsome one, 
with a tendency rather to increase than decrease, 
and quite sufficient to maintain Christine in all 
the luxury to which she had been accustomed. 

So when he returned to the city he intended 
to speak to Mr. Stromberg. All he had should 
be Christine’s, and her father should settle the 
matter just as he thought best for his daughter. 
In a general way this was understood by all par- 
ties, and every one seemed inclined to sympathize 
with the happy feeling which led the lovers to 
deprecate during these enchanted days any allu- 
sion which tended to dispel the exquisite charm 
of their young lives’ idyl. 

Perhaps it would have been better if they had 
remembered the ancient superstition, and them- 
selves done something to mar their perfect hap- 
piness. Polycrates offered his ring to avert the 
calamity sure to follow unmitigated pleasure or 
success, and Franz ought perhaps to have also 
made an effort to propitiate his envious Fate. 

But he did not, and toward the very end of the 
season, when the October days had thrown a kind 
of still melancholy over the world that had been 
so green and gay, Franz’s dream was rudely 


' tine, “ just for five minutes.” The poor girl came 


broken—broken by a Mr. James Barker Clarke, 


a blustering, vulgar man of fifty, worth three mill- 


ions. In some way or other he seemed to have a 
great deal of influence over Mr. Stromberg, who 
paid him unqualified respect, and over Mrs. Strom- 
berg, who seemed to fear him. 

Mr. Stromberg’s “ private ledger” alone knew 
the whole secret; for of course money was at the 
foundation. Indeed, in these days, in all public 
and private troubles, it is proper to ask, not 
“ Who is she?” but “ How much is it?” Franz 
Miiller and James Barker Clarke hated each oth- 
eron sight. Still Franz had no idea at first that 
this ugly, uncouth man could ever be a rival to 
his own handsome person and passionate affection. 

In a few days, however, he was compelled to 


actually consider the possibility of such a thing. 


Mr. Stromberg had assumed an attitude of suc 
extreme politeness, and Mrs. Stromberg avoided 
him if possible, and if not possible, was con- 
strained and unhappy in the familiar relations 
that she had accepted so happily all summer. As 
for Christine, she had constant headaches, and 
her eyes were often swollen and red with weeping. 

At length, without notice, the family left New- 
port, and went to stay a month with some relative 
near Boston. A pitiful little note from Christine 
informed him of this fact ; but as he received no in- 
formation as to the locality of her relative’s house, 
and no invitation to call, he was compelled for 
the present to do as Christine asked him—wait 
patiently for their return. 

At first he got a few short tender notes, but 
they were evidently written in such sorrow that 
he was almost beside himself with grief and an- 
ger. When these ceased he went to Boston, and 
without difficulty found the house where Chris- 
tine was staying. He was received at first very 
shyly by Mrs. Stromberg, but when Franz poured 
out his love and misery, the poor old lady wept 
bitterly, and moaned out that she could not help 
it, and Christine could not help it, and that they 
were all very miserable. | 

Finally she was persuaded to let him seg Chris- 
to him, a shadow of her gay self, and weeping in 
his arms, told him he must bid her good-by for- 
ever. The five minutes were lengthened into a 
a long, terrible hour, and Franz went back to New 
York with the knowledge that in that hour his 
life had been broken in two for this life. 

One night toward the close of November his 
friend Louis called. ‘“ Franz,” he said, “ have vou 
heard that Christine Stromberg is to marry old 
Clarke ?” 

Yes.” 

“No one can trust a woman. 
of Christine.” 

“ Louis, speak of what you know. Christine 
is an angel. If a woman appears to do wrong, 
there is probably some brute of a man behind 
her forcing her to do it.” | 

“‘} thought she was to be your wife.” 

“She is my wife in soul and feeling. No one, 
thank God, can help that. If I was Clarke, I 
would as willingly marry a corpse as Christine 
Stromberg. Do not speak of her again, Louis. 
The poor innocent child! God bless her!” and 
he burst into a passion of weeping that alarmed 


It is a shame 


his friend for his reason, but which was probably 
its salvation. 
In a week Franz had left for Europe, and 

the next Christmas, Christine and James Barker 


Clarke were married, and a housekeeping 
in a style of extravagant splendor. People won- 
dered and exclaimed at Christine’s reckless ex- 
penditure, her parents advised, her husband scold- 
ed; but though she never disputed them, she 
quietly ignored all their suggestions. She went 
to Paris, and lived like a princess ; Rome, Vienna, 
and London wondered over her beauty and her 
splendor; and wherever she went, Franz followed 
her quietly, haunting her magnificent salons like 
a wretched spectre. 

They rarely or never spoke. Beyond a grave 
inclination of the head, or a look whose profound 
misery he only understood, she gave him no rec- 
ognition. The world held her name above re- 
proach, and considered that she had done very 
well to herself. 

Ten years passed away, but the changes they 
brought were such as the world regards as nat- 
ural and inevitable. Christine’s mother died, and 
her father married again; and Christine had a 
son and a daughter. Franz watched anxiously 


| to see if this new love would break up the icy 


coldness of her manners. Sometimes he was con- 
scious of feeling angrily jealous of the children, 
but he always crushed down the wretched pas- 
sion. “If Christine loved a flower, would I not 
love it also?” he asked himself; “ and these lit- 
tle ones, what have they done?” So at last he 
got to separate them entirely from every one but 
Christine, and to regard them as part and por- 
tion of his love. 

But at the end of ten years a change came, 
neither natural nor expected. Franz was walk- 
ing moodily about his library one night, when 
Louis came to tell him of it. Louis was no long- 
er young, and was married now, for he had found 
out that the beaten track is safest. 

“Franz,” he said, “have you heard about 
Clarke? His affairs are frightfully wrong, and 
he shot himself an hour ago.” | 

“ And Christine? Does she know? Who has 
gone to her ?” 

“My wife is with her. Clarke shot himself in 
his own room. ristine was the first to reach 
him. He left a letter saying he was absolutely 
ruined.” 

“ Where will Christine and the children go?” 

“T suppose to her father’s. Not a pleasant 
place for her now. Christine’s step-mother dis- 
likes both her and the children.” 

Franz said no more, and Louis went away with 
a feeling of disappointment. “I thought he 
would have done something for her,” he said to 
his wife. ‘“ Poor Christine will be very poor and 


dependent.” 


Ten days after, he came home with a di 
story. “There never was a woman cue ’ 
about money as Cousin Christine,” he gai Ff 
“Hardy & Ball sent her notice to-day that tha 
property at. Ryebeach settled on her before her 
marriage by Mr. Clarke was now at her dispos- 
al. It seems the old gentleman anticipated the 
result of his wild speculations, and in order to 
provide for his wife, quietly bought and placed 
in Hardy’s charge two beautifully furnished cot. 
tages. There is something like an accumulation 
of sixteen thousand dollars of rentage; and as 
one is luckily empty, Christine and the children 
property was Hardy's own before. 
ful in Clarke.” 

“It is not like Clarke one bit. I don’t believe 
he ever did it. It is some arrangement of Franz 
Miiller’s.” 

“For goodness’ sake doh’t hint such a thing 
Lizzie! Christine would not go, and we should 
have her here very soon. Besides, I don’t believe 
it. Franz took the news very coolly, and he has 
kept out of my way since.” 

_The next day Louis was more than ever of his 
wife’s opinion. ‘What do you think, Lizzie >” 
he said. “Franz came to me to-day and asked 
if Clarke did not once loan me two thousand dol. 
lars. I told him Clarke gave me two thousand 
about the time we were married.” 

“* Say loaned, Louis,’ he answered, ‘ to oblige 
me. Here is two thousand, and the interest for 
six years. Go and pay it to Christine: she must 
need money.’ So I went.’ 

“Is she settled comfortably ?” 

“Oh, very. Go and see her often. Franz is 
— marry her, and he is growing richer every 

y. 

It seemed as if Louis’s prediction would come 
true. Franz began to drive out every afternoon 
to Ryebeach. At first he contented himself with 
just passing Christine’s gate. But he soon began 
to stop for the children, and having taken them a 
drive, to rest awhile on the lawn, or in the parlor, 
while Christine made him a cup of tea. 

For Franz tired very easily now, and Christine 
saw what few others noticed: he had become pale 
and emaciated, and the least exertion left him 
weary and breathless, She knew in her heart 
that it was the last summer he would be with her. 
Alas! what a pitiful shadow of their first one! 
It was hard to contrast the ardent, handsome lov- 
er of ten years ago with the white, silently happy 
man who, when October came, had only strength 
to sit and hold her hand, and gaze with eager, 
loving eyes into her face. 

One day his physician met Louis. on Broadway. 
“ Mr. Curtin,” he said, “ your friend Miiller is very 
ill. I consider his life measured by days, per- 
haps hours. He has long had organic disease of 
the heart. It is near the last.” 

“Does he know it ?” 

“Yes, he has known it long. Better see him 
at once.” 

- So Louis went at once. He found Franz calmly 
making his last preparations for the great event. 
“T am glad you are come, Louis,” he said; “I 
was going to send for you. See this cabinet full 
of letters. I have not strength left to destroy 
them; burn them for me when—when I am gone. 
This small packet is Christine’s dear little notes : 
bury them with me: there are ten of them, every 
one ten years old.” 

“Ts that all, dear Franz?” 

“Yes; my will has long been made. Excepta 
legacy to yourself, all goes to Christine—dear, 
dear Christine 

“ You love her yet, then; Franz?” 

“What do you mean? I have loved her for 
ages. I shall love her forever. She is the other 
half of my soul. In some lives I have missed her 
altogether: let me be thankful that she has come 
so near to me in this one.” 

“Do you know what you are saying, Franz?” 

“Very clearly, Louis. I have always believed 
with the oldest philosophers that souls were cre- 
ated in pairs, and that it is permitted them in 
their toilsome journey back to purity and heaven 
sometimes to meet and comfort each other. Do 
you think I saw Christine for the first time in 
your uncle’s parlor? Louis, I have fairer and. 
grander memories of her than any linked to this 
life. I must leave her now for a little. God 
knows when and where we meet again; but He 
does know ; that is my hope and consolation.” 

Whatever were Louis’s private opinions about 
Franz’s theology, it was impossible to dissent at 
that hour, and he took his friend’s last instruc- 
tions and farewell with such gentle, solemn feel- 
ings as had long been strange to his heart. _ 

n the afternoon Franz was driven out to Chris- 
tine’s. It was the last physical effort he was ca- 
pable of. No one saw the parting of those two 
souls. He went with Christine’s arms around him, 
and her lips whispering tender, hopeful farewells. 
It was noticed, however, that after Franz’s death 
a strange change came over Christine—a beautiful 
nobility and calmness of character, and a gentle 
setting of her life to the loftiest aims. 

Louis said she had been wonderfully moved by 
the papers Franz left. The ten letters she had 
written during the spring-time of their love went 
to the grave with him, but the rest were of such 
an extraordinary nature that Louis could not re- 
frain from showing them to his cousin, and then — 
at her request leaving them for her to dispose of. 
They were indeed letters written to herself under 
every circumstance of her life, and directed to 
every place in which she had sojourned. In all 
of them she was addressed as “ Beloved Wife of 
my Soul,” and in this way the poor fellow -had 
consoled his breaking, longing heart. 

To some of them he had written imaginary an- 
swers, but as these all referred to a financial se- 
cret known only to the parties concerned in Chris- 
tine’s and his own sacrifice, it was proof positive 
that he had written only for his own comfort. 
But it was perhaps well they fell into Christine’s 
hands: she could not but be a better woman for 
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the simple records of a strife which set 
unselfishness and child-like submission as 
the goal of its duties. ; ae 

Seven years after Franz’s death Christine and 
her daughter died together of the Roman fever, 
and James Barker Clarke junior was left sole in- 
heritor of Franz’s wealth. 

«“ A German dreamer !” 

Ah, well, there are dreamers, and dreamers. 
And perchaiice he that seeks fame, and he that 
seeks gold, and he that seeks power, may all alike, 
- when this shadowy existence is over, look back 
upon life “as a dream when one awaketh.” 


reading 
perfect 


IN CLOVER. 


LovELY, sunny, summer day, 
In a hammock swinging, 

Sea-waves brightly flashing near, 
Happy birds a-singing, 

Hum of pipe and hum of bee, 
Whir of insects blending 

In a dreamy symphony, 
Rings of smoke ascending 

On the air to break and fade, 
Green boughs arching over, 

Fragrance borne on every breeze— 
Isn’t he in clover? { 


Flower-dotted grass beneath, 
Blue sky o’er him smiling, 

Pretty girl on either side 
Pleasantly beguiling— 

One with fan and shade whose tints 
With the wings are vying 

Of the gorgeous butterflies 
Gayly round them flying, 

One with book from which she reads 
Song of maid and lover 

In a voice of melody— 
Isn’t he in clover? 


IRISH CHARACTER. 


An Irishman has great quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and it appears in —s more than in sud- 
den retorts and re he rhyme once ap- 
plied to the “merrie monarch” of England may al- 

most as justly be quoted of him : 

‘He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one.” 
The very beggars have natural eloquence and tact 
that is irresistible; and when solicitation fails, 
their péwers of sarcasm and imprecation are won- 
derful. They have, indeed, great incitement to 
importunity, for among them a penny can very 
well be made to furnish provision for a day. Girls 
and boys will run by the side of a stage-coach for 
miles in hopes of a few halfpence from travellers. 
In Scotland it is rare to find an importunate beg- 
gar, but in Ireland it is impossible to encounter 
one of any other description. To a stranger the 
common Irish are obliging and civil, and in this 
respect differ from the same class in England. In 
the latter country nothing can be more rude and 
insolent than the behavior of the common people, 
but in Ireland one can hardly ask a favor within 
the — of the individual but that it is readily 
n 

An Irishman is a loquacious creature, and has 
a strange confusion of speech, or a sort of trans- 
— of ideas, which gives rise to what is: 

nown as an “Trish bull.” He speaks as he acts, 
upon the first impulse, and ins to express a 
thought the moment that it strikes him, and oft- | 
en before he has any distinct idea of what he in- 
tends tosay. His mind is a mirror, and his speech 
. discloses all the res that pass before it, no | 
matter how en ed or confused. He generally 
answers a question, not like the Yankee, by ask- 
ing another, but by repeating it. When a trav- 
. eller asks for post-horses, he will almost invari- 

ably receive the reply, “Is it post-horses ye’re 
askin’ for ?” 

There is little reverence or affection among the 
Irish for the gentry or land-owners; and although 
many Of the leases are sufficiently long for the ad- 
vantage of the tenants, there are few who will make 
any improvements in their dwellings. A traveller 
once asked a tenant why he made no effort to bet- 
ter the condition of his farm, and received the 
conclusive answer: “Sure I’ve only twinty-one 
years’ lase, and nine of ’em gone ; and to make the 
_ ground better would be only raisin’ the rint on 

meself, an’ I wish to kape the bit of land at the 
same rint for the childer anyhow.” Ireland is a 
country of expedients. The remedy for bad fences 
is to tie together the legs of quadrupeds with ropes 
of straw. Two goats are as inseparably yoked as 
were ever Chang and Eng, and even fowls are fet- 
tered. A sheep is confined by a rope to a stake, 
which is removed to @ different spot when he has 
consumed all the within his circle. — 

The higher orders of the Irish are distinguish- 
ed for their hospitality and frankness, but this 
sketch of Irish er is drawn from the low- 
er class. The latter are devoted to amusement, 
and there is no assemblage of common people 
without a dance. Whenever a family is able, 
they always secure the services of a dancing 
master, whose are usually exceedingly 
low. Sunday is a day that is always devoted to 
amusement among the Catholics, and they take 
every advantage of the holidays in which the 
Romish Church is so liberal. The Sunday cake 
never fails in its attraction. This is a huge cake 


he piper is a necessary part of 
gud he is seated on the ground, with 
& hole dug before him, in which he receives pres- 
ents from. the compcay as remuneration for his 
services, Phe club known by the name of shillalah 
is a general accompaniment at all such enter- 
tainments, where it is sometimes put to other 


posed by some writers to have supplied the name 
of their country—Ireland, or the Land of Ire. 

The Irish are not selfish, except in treating 
with their superiors, when it is usual for them to 
exhibit a greed and sharpness inconsistent with 
their general character. Among his equals it is 
so much an Irishman’s natural impulse to give, 
that charity with him is scarcely a virtue. He 
has, indeed, little to bestow; but in seasons of 
plenty or in famine, and at all times, in truth, the 
beggar is held to have as good a title to whatever 
the cabin contains as the master himself. Their 
domestic affections are remarkably strong; and 
there is not, in the whole island, so much deser- 
tion of children by parents or parents by chil- 
dren as can be found within the walls of a sin- 
gle poor-house in England. Orphans are dis- 
tributed among the different cabins, where there 
is little distinction made between them and the 
children of the family. 

The Irish, as a people, are to a great extent 
faithful to their trusts. That such fidelity is one 
of their characteristics has been shown in many 
instances in the case of armed and other political 
associations in which they have combined. _Dis- 
abilities, political, civil, and ecclesiastical, have 
been imposed upon them, and it is only of late 
that they have been in some degree emancipated. 
The nation has been divided, sometimes by the 
policy of the government, into internal parties, 
which have often committed most horrible out- 
rages. But these have been the effect of oppres- 
sion acting upon a temperament naturally ardent, 
rather than the outbreak of character in itself 
cruel and ferocious. 


FALLACIES OF THE LEARNED. 


Sm Toomas Browne, in his Vidgar Errors, or, 
to give the work its proper title, } } 
ica, enumerates a vast number of amusing 
mistakes, which owe their origin not so much to 
the ignorance of the people at large as to the 
strange wrong-headedness of individual men of 
learning. Classical writers especially must have 
been a credulous race; and even the fathers of 
the Church, whose business it assuredly was to 
keep clear of superstition, failed to exercise any- 
thing like due care in forming their belief upon 
the most ordinary matters. Often, indeed, when 
a costless experiment or a moment’s thought 
would have been amply sufficient to prove the in- 
correctness of an opinion, these writers seem, out 
of sheer laziness, to have retained without com- 
ment the most startling ideas and the most in- 
consistent principles; and under such circum- 
stances it is not astounding that the giant-tongued 
physician felt called upon to set people right. 
Seneca, Claudian, Basil, Augustine, Gregory, 
Jerome, and perhaps Thucydides, agreed in the 
belief that crystal is simply ice strongly congealed ; 
and such men as Scaliger, Albertus Magnus, and 
Brassavolus assented to the proposition. It is, 
however, but fair to say that there were always 
opponents of this theory. Pliny denied the as- 
sertion, and in his company we find Agricola, Di- 
odorus Siculus, Coesius Bernardus, and others. 
Of course the test of specific gravity settles the 


| matter at once. As for astronomical and geo- 


hical fallacies, their name is Legion. Xe- 
nop asserted that the earth had no bottom, 
Thales Milesius averred that it floated in water, 
and almost every old writer had his own pet craze 
about the problem. A glimpse at the monkish 
map of the world which is still preserved in Here- 
ford Cathedral will prove the unsystematic nature 
of the topographical studies in much later days; 
but such errors are too numerous to be more than 
briefly hinted at, and fallacies respecting crystals 
and precious stones afford by themselves sufficient 
matter for a tolerably long dissertation. To 
them, therefore, let us keep for the present. 
Pliny believed that the diamond will suspend or 
prevent the attraction of the loadstone if placed 
between it and a piece of irom; and although 
the problem was one capable of speedy solution 
by experiment, he went on to ascribe the same 
remarkable property to the plant garlic. Euse- 
bius Nierembergius, a learned Spaniard, had his 
own private craze. He imagined that the human 
body, left to turn as it would, would always point 
its head to the north; and it is hard to under- 
stand how this and most of the other fallacies 
connected with the loadstone escaped detection 
by experiment. Lelius Bisciola, for instance, as- 
serted that one ounce of iron added to ten ounces 
of loadstone would only produce a total weight of 
ten ounces; and Apollonius and @ join in 
testifying that there are certain loadstones which 
attract only at night; while other learned author- 
| ities affirm that the mineral in question, when 
burned, gives off an unbearable stench, and that, 
if preserved in certain salts, it has the power of 
attracting gold, even out of the deepest wells. 
~ That the diamond may be broken or softened 
| by the blood of a goat was at one time a matter 
' of almost universal belief. Pliny, Solinus, Al- 
bertus, Isidore, Augustine, and Cyprian, all ex- 
press their faith in it; and the fallacy has cer- 
tainly the advantage of being at least a poetical 
one, for it is undoubtedly based on the Christian 
principle that the blood of Christ, the sin-offer- 
ing, can soften the hardest heart. Yet its sym- 
bolic meaning appears to have been completely 
lost sight of by its later advocates; and Alexan- 
der Ross, while agreeing with Browne that goat’s 
blood does not affect the diamond, hints that nev- 
ertheless it does indubitably soften some kinds 
of adamant—an idea no less indefinite than un- 
founded. 

It may astonish some to learn how 
wrong-headed even Aristotle was in similar mat- 
ters. He asserted, among other things, that a 
| vessel full of ashes will contain as much water as 
it will when empty; and in another passage he 
states, with perhaps a greater show of reason, 
that bolts and arrows grow red-hot in the course 


uses than those of a walking-stick. The facility 
with which the Irish give way to anger was sup-. 


of rapid flight through the air. This, however, 


is, we know, incorrect. A candle may be fired 
from a gun so as to pass through a board; and 
although a leaden bullet or an iron ball may 
splash and even melt upon impact on a hard 
substance, it is not the motion, but the sudden ar- 
rest of that motion, which generates the necessary 
amount of heat. Another common article of be- 
lief with ancient sages was that coral is soft un- 
der water, and only hardens when exposed to the 
air. Browne easily confuted the adherents of this 
view, but fell into equal error when he affirmed 
coral to be a plant. The amethyst was said to 
prevent drunkenness; a diamond placed beneath 
a wife’s pillow was supposed to betray: her infi- 
delity ; the sapphire was considered a preserva- 
tive against enchantments; and the smoke of the 
agate was relied on to avert a tempest. Most of 
the writers of the Middle Ages believed that ‘cin- 
namon, ginger, cloves, and nutmegs are the prod- 
uce of the same tree; that the bay, the fig-tree, 
eagles, and seal-skins afford protection from light- 
ning; and that the use of bitter almonds is an ef- 
fectual guard against intoxication. Two fallacies 
are attached to the herb basil. Hollerius declared 
that it propagated scorpions ; while Oribasius, on 
the other hand, asserted that it was an antidote 
to the sting of those insects. One great author- 
ity, quoted by Browne, states that an ivy cup has 
the property of separating wine from water, the 
former soaking through, but the latter remaining. 
Sir Thomas seriously tried the experiment, but in 
vain ; whereupon a hostile critic ascribed the fail- 
ure to the “‘ weakness of our racked wines.” An- 
other sage wrote that cucumbers had the power 
of killing by their natural cold; and yet another 
stated that no snake can endure the shade of an 
ash-tree. ? 

Ctesias, the Cnidian, who lived a.p. 380, re- 
ported that the elephant has no joints, that con- 
sequently it is unable to lie down, and is in the 
habit of sleeping as it rests against a tree in its 
native forest. This peculiarity, he stated, is taken 
advantage of by the hunters, who cut down the 
tree, whereupon the huge beast rolls helplessly 
over on its back, and is easily captured or dis- 
patched. The real facts are that elephants often 
sleep standing, and that the wilder ones seldom 
lie down. Yet tame elephants as often sleep ly- 
ing as standing. Christophorus 4 Costa declared 
that elephants have been known to speak; and 
this question is one which even Sir Thomas Browne 
never ventured to contradict—he thought it might 
be possible. 

The vulgar error that moles are blind is derived 
from the statements of Aristotle and Pliny; but 
there is actually in Greece an indigenous animal, 
known as the rat-mole, which is blind. Alexan- 
der Ross innocently expresses his conviction that 
the eyes of the English mole are for ornament 
and nothing else; and in connection with this 
matter even the wary Sir Thomas Browne com- 


mits himself by declaring that no animal can pos- 


sess more than twoeyes. Pliny, Solinus, and Ovid 


held that the chameleon lives entirely Nn air. 
Similarly general was the idea that the offrich is 
able to digest iron. Plato appears to ima- 


rily responsible for the notion that swans sing 
very sweetly before death ; and the idea took deep 
root, although Pliny denied it, as he did the be- 
lief that storks will live only in republics and free 
states. There was a prevalent idea that the lion 
is afraid of the cock; and Camerarius, to contra- 
dict it, cited the case of a lion springing into a 
farm-yard and devouring all the poultry. Where- 
upon Ross confidently averred that the lion in 
question must have been mad. Such wrong-head- 
ed reasoning as this it was that kept alive these 
and similar fallacies in the brains of men who 
ought to have known better. 


HOW TO TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY. 
BY A FAMILY DOCTOR.’ 


Whoever wishes to thoroughly enjoy his au- 
tumnal trip or holiday, and gain health there- 
from, will do well first and foremost to consider 
where and how he should spend it. Probably it 
would be as well to consult his own physician, to 
tell the doctor exactly how he feels, and get his 
advice as to whether a relaxing, bracing, or sed- 


ative climate is most suitable for his special case ; 


whether there should be during the holidays as 
much moving about as possible and as much 
change of scene, or whether it would be better 
to seek out some quiet healthy watering-place, 
and there, far from the bustle-and stir of life, far 
from business care and worry, enjoy in peace the 
dolee far niente. 

One object of the invalid—for such it is best 
for the reader to consider himself—ought to be 
to reach his destination with as little trouble and 
fati as possible. He ought not to lumber 
himself with too much luggage ; he ought to pack 
at least a week before starting, making sure he 
forgets no necessary, and he should never trust 
to ing articles he wants at the place he is go- 
ing to. To be sure, he may procure them, prob- 
ably by paying two prices, but at the very mo- 
ment he may want to use some little luxury, he 
will find it most inconvenient to have to send out 
for it. Many parcels and packages are to be 
avoided. Flannels are never to be forgotten, for 
even in places where the sun is warmest during 
the day, it will usually be found that the morn- 
ings and evenings are chilly, damp, and danger- 
ous. People who are reckless and careless as to 
their clothing seldom escape learning one good 
though somewhat severe lesson, which generally 
serves them for the rest of their lives. 

Take any medicine with you that your doctor 
may think suitable to your case, but do not for- 
get that in autumn, especially by the sea-side, one 
is liable to several ailments, which, taken in time, 
are easily remediable. One or two of them it 
is my duty to specially mention, and the intend- 
ing tourist will do well to be fore-armed, and take 
in his chest the medicines I recommend for their 
cure, 


Feverishness ( febricula) may be caused in many 
ways, but meats ought to be taken for its sub- 
jection. The symptoms are unhappily too well 
known to need description ; the sense of uneasi- 


ness, the nervousness, excitability, the feeling of | 


pain and soreness ascribed to the bones, and the 
high temperature, are familiar to us all.” Good 
will generally be done by sponging the body with 
cold water and toilet vinegar. Perfect quiet and 
rest should be obtained; the room in which the 
patient lies should be partially darkened only if 
the light annoys him, but very well ventilated. 


Cold acidulated drinks should be taken, and a » 


dose of Rochelle salts. Oranges may be par- 
taken of if found agreeable, and the food be given 
on the plan of little and often, but at the same 
time it should be palatable, easy of digestion, and 
nutritious. This treatment will remove simple 
fever in a day or two, and if it does not, the serv- 
ices of a medical man are to be procured, and his 
advice followed, not only as regards physic, but 
food and drink. 


A bottle of sal volatile is useful in many ways 


—for faintness, acidity of the secretions, common 
colds, etc.; it should therefore always find a 
place, well secured in a stoppered bottle, in the 
medicine chest. Care ought to be taken during 
an autumn holiday not to expose any portion of 
the body to draughts when heated and fatigued: 
If cold is thus caught, an extra or a°warmer flan- 
nel should be worn, the feet and legs should be 
bathed well at night in hot water and mustard, 
and a sleeping draught should be taken—not a 
narcotic from the chemist, but simply.a bottle of 
lemonade with a little good whiskey in it. Put 
an extra blanket on the bed, take an aperient 
pill, and next day guard the system from ex- 
posure. 

Some people are troubled during the autumn 
holiday, especially if the weather be very warm, 
with what is known as prickly-heat; the skin of 
the arms or chest becomes covered with reddish 
points, tingling and burning. A little cooling 
medicine should be taken, simpler diet, less ex- 


ercise, and lighter under-clothing. .Quinine_pills * 


are a good tonic, and the good effects of this 
medicine are increased by the morning sponge- 
bath, only the skin should be dried without much 
rubbing, and with a soft towel. | 

We all know how disagreeable a thing chafing 
of the skin is, and simple though the ailment be, 
it can yet to a great extent mar the enjoyment 
of our autumnal holiday. It is best prevented 
by great cleanliness and the use of Castile soap 
for the bath, with little friction, moderate exer- 
cise, and the avoidance of rough under-clothing 
next to the skin; some light astringent ointment, 
such as the benzoated oxide of zinc, should be 
used, or the chafed surface should be dusted with 


a mixture of zinc and chalk, procurable at any 


respectable chemist’s shop. 

When going on a holiday do not forget to take 
three or four nice bath towels with you, and also 
a good large bath sponge, with an India-rubber- 
lined bag to contain it. Let your chest also con- 
tain plenty of light warm socks, light shoes, strong 
walking shoes, and slippers, a soft hat, and a straw 
hat, if you care to wear such; at all events, pav 


particular attention to the comfort of head and — 


feet. You will not forget umbrella and water- 
proof, the latter only te be worn in a shower; 
and I may here say a word in favor of paper col- 
lars and fronts. They are not only handy, but 
the paper front is the best chest-protector possi- 
ble, and I do not hesitate to say that the wearing 
of them when travelling would oftentimes ward 
off attacks of chest disease, and probably save 
valuable lives. 


I leave it to the reader himself, or to his phy- | 


sician, to choose his place of abode during the 
autumn holiday, but I sincerely advise’ him to 
avoid all kinds of hurry and excitement, whether 
in travelling or doing anything else, to avoid the 
use of stimulants, to beware of cold, wet, draughts, 
or too much sunshine. Rise betimes, always at 
the same hour, and begin the day with the cold 
or tepid salt-water bath, obtaining free action of 
the skin by the evening soft water and soap warm 
bath once in three days. 

Fruit in the morning is invaluable, and the best 
kind is good eranges, eaten before breakfast. 
Prunes after dinner have also a laxative and cool- 
ing tendency. Now, as the great object of the 
autumn holiday is to quiet the nervous system, 
and re-invigorate the system for the winter cam- 
paign at desk or counter, we should carefully 
attend to what and how we eat. A short stay at 
any healthy watering-place will soon tend to in- 
crease the appetite, and we should take advantage 
of this to live well for the time being, avoiding, 
however, meats and vegetables that are difficult 
to digest. Coffee is better for breakfast than 


tea; fish, too, should always be eaten with this 


meal, with a little steak or chop, and a boiled 
egg, with a fair allowance of good bread and but- 
ter, and it is an excellent plan to finish up with 
a tumblerful of cool rich milk. This, even in 
the most bracing climate, should sustain one till 
about 1.30 p.m., the best hour for luncheon. 


faint between meals, a little lemonade and adry ~ 


biscuit should be taken, but beer greatly disturbs 
the process of digestion, and spirits are apt to 
unnecessarily augment the flow of the gastric 
juice, and in delicate constitutions to cause acid- 
ity of the stomach, with flatulence. The luncheon 
should be fairly substantial, and soup therewith 
does good. If a feeling of weariness follows this 
meal, one ought to lie down for an hour; but 


whether or not, no exercise should be taken after . 


lunch, for some time, at least. Dinner may be 
taken at six o’clock. It should never be hurried. 


Cheerful company at dinner is a great aid todi- _ 
While at the sea-side one may partake ° 
with benefit of several dishes, including soup and : 


tion. 


white-fish, and concluding with light puddings -* 


and fruit. The best vegetables are potatoes, 


greens, peas (if they agree), turnips, spinach, and - 


raw tomatoes, 


The last is a most invaluable 
blood-purifler. 


puxchased by subscription and placed on a dis- a 
taff in a field near an ale-house. It is the prize 
awarded to the best danoer or archest wag in the ee 
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. business,’ some lawyer has been saying to her, 


»which I believe is written with the ink of the cut- 
 tle-fish, so that no one should be able to follow it 
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THE GO-BETWEEN. 


Bersrpx the fire fair Molly sat, 
Beside it purred her tabby cat— 
A tidy, silken-furred Maltese ; 
And far removed, upon the scene, 
Love-smitten Jack, with bashful mien, 
Threw furtive glances, ill at ease. 


To speak or move he did not dare, 
But sat in blushing, mute despair, . 
’ * And wished, a thousand times* 
That he could slyly steal away, 
_ And come again some other day, 
When less distraught and overheated. 


But ah, poor Jack! thongh fain to go, 

He would not for the world; for so 
Perverse are love-struck lads and men. 

He'd rather martyrdoms a score 

Endure than “ make his bow” before 
The warning church bell counted ten. 


For Jack, arrayed in Sunday best, 
. And hope high beating in his breast, 
Had come his honest suit to press. 
*“ Alas! if Molly only knew!” 
He sighed, as on the minutes flew ; 
“If she my errand could but guess!” 


But slowly up the clock’s broad face | 

The hour-hand crept with measured pace; 
And ’round the nimbler pointer hurried, 

Till scarce a fleeting minute lacked, 

While keener pains poor Johnny racked ; 
His cheeks ablaze, his heart more flurried. 


Just then—what kind, propitions Fate 
Moved Tabby, ere it was too late, 
Jack's knee to spring upon and sit ? 
But so it was. And quick as thonght, 
At puasy’s deed Sir Bashful caught, 
With desperate haste and happy wit. 


*“*Go ask thy mistress, kitty dear”— 

So spake the lad, with heart of fear— 
“* Will she be mine?” and gently then 

Placed Tabby by the maiden’s side. 

** Puss, tell him yes,” sweet Moll replied. 
And loud the church bell counted tén. 


“TBegun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


** BeeGar on Horsepaox,” Watter’s, Worn,” 
** Unper One Roor,” “‘ Hieu Spreits,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
| MR, SIGNET HAS A BAD QUARTER OF AN HOUR, 


_ On Tuesday morning, when Mr. Signet arrived 

at his office, he found a business note awaiting 
him, couched in studiously matter-of-fact lan- 
guage. It was written, to be sure, on pink paper, 
and had a crest on it that was meant to look as 
like a coronet as any crest could be which was 
not one; but then that was the way in which 
Lady Pargiter’s business letters always arrived. 

“Lady Pargiter begs to inform Mr. Signet that 
she will require her diamonds on Friday evening 
next, at ten o’clock.”’ 

This simple communication, of which he had 
received scores before, worded almost precisely 
in the same manner, almost took the jeweller’s 
breath away. If she had added the postscript 
which she sometimes did, “ Lady Pargiter requests 
that the person sent with the jewels will be punc- 
tual’ (though Matthew was always in time), the 
communication. could scarcely have more com- 
pletely ignored all that had taken place since that 
fatal Friday. 

Mr. Signet’s impulse was to sit down and write 
a violent letter assuring her ladyship that if her 
hypocrisy was intended to impose on him in any 
way, it was altogether thrown away, and hinting 
that if anybody in Ais (Mr. Signet’s) opinion was 
more likely than another to know what had be- 
come of Mr. Helston and the jewels, it was Lady 
Pargiter herself; but “he had the prudence to 
wait for Mr. Brail’s arrival, before committing 
himself to this step. 

The. detective, though by no means so much 
moved by her ladyship’s letter as his employer 
had been, attached to it even a greater signifi- 
cance, 

_ “don’t mind being in hot water, Mr. Signet,” 
he said. “Strong language and hustling, and 
even a rough and tumble with an ugly customer, 
are quite in my line, but I must feel my feet 
wherever go; this water is too deep for me, and 
I can not pretend to advise you. You must call 
in a solicitor. Her ladyship has done so already ; 
I'll take my oath of it.” 

“How do you know that ?” 3 

“ Lor’ bless you, that note is not her writing, 
or leastways somebody guided her pen. You. 
should have seen her the other day, when I had 
the honor to call upon her; she was more like a 
wild-cat than a baronet’s lady, and all because of 
these same jewels. If left to herself, she couldn't 
have written on the subject in this quiet style: 
no, she’s writing under advice. ‘It is not your 


‘whether Mr. Signet has the diamonds or not: 
you needn’t be supposed to know anything about 
it. Just write, as usual, J want them by such a 
date: then see what he’ll say.’ They don’t want 
to strike the first blow, Mr. Signet.” 

“T don’t like lawyers,” said the jeweller. “One 
generally finds, when one employs them, that the 
setting costs more than the stone. Moreover, 
they so contrive matters—with this and that legal 
proceeding, and their eonfounded phraseology, 


—that the client loses sight of his own case when 
once committed to their keeping. For my part, 
I like to see where I’m going, not to be led like’ 
a blind man—to be run over by a wagon-load of 
steel rails, perhaps, after all.” 

“That is a way they have, no doubt,” assent- 
ed Mr. Brail, coolly. “Still, I should send for 


Cripps.” 


Cripps & Archdale were, as the detective was 
well aware, Messrs. Star & Signet’s legal advisers. 
They dwelt in the East, and were thought to be 
wise men, after the fashion of the children of this 
world. 

“ The first thing Cripps will do,” urged the jew- 
eller, “is to put John Rutherford in jail. He has 
come across so very few honest men in his life- 
time, that he scarcely believes in their existence.” 

“His experience, however, is no better as re- 
gards the other sex,” argued Mr. Brail. “ He 
won't take it for granted that Lady Pargiter her- 
self is the driven snow. He ain’t like the rest of 
the human race, the natural enemy of a cabman, 
because, you see, his clients pay for his cabs.” 

Perhaps Mr. Signet did not take this circum- 
stance into sufficient account, or perhaps he had a 
secret suspicion that except in his own eyes the 
case against Lady Pargiter—so far, at all events, 
as it was affected by Mr. Rutherford’s evidence— 
would appear a weak one; but for the present at 
least he declined to call in the services of his 
lawyer. 

‘No, Brail, I’d rather trust to you to catch her 
ladyship tripping: when you've put the salt upon 
her tail, it will be time enough to call in Cripps. 
I suppose we must take some notice of the wo- 
man’s letter ?” 

“Of course, sir; not to do so would be to be- 
tray weakness, and yet we must not commit our- 
selves by putting pen to paper. My advice is 
that you will call in Moor Street and answer it 
by word of mouth.” : 

“Don’t you think you'd better go, Brail ?” 

“Well, if you’re afraid of her ladyship,” re- 
turned the detective. 

“ Afraid! what should I be afraid of ?”’ inter- 
rupted the jeweller, with a flush of color that 
showed how the imputation had gone home. 
“She can’t snap my nose off.” Mr. Brail shook 
his head, but by no means in negation; on tie 
contrary, his face seemed to say, “I am not so 
sure of that.” 

“You see, sir, it’s my business to be snapped 
at,” said he, presently; “and even if I were to 
lose my nose, it would be but the fortune of war. 
I have no sort of objection to go to Lady Par- 
giter’s; but what would be the good of it? Her 
eyes are now open to the fact that I am in your 
employment; she would not be so frank with me 
—though it if true she lied considerably even 
then—as upon the last occasion; whereas to you 
—as a principal, although her enemy—she would 
speak her mind.” — 

Mr. Signet did not look as if this prospect was 
very grateful to him; no doubt it was desirable 
to learn if possible what Lady Pargiter had in 
her mind, but to hear her speak it—or even a 
piece of it—was not a treat to look forward to. 
On his native heath—in the establishment in 
Poulet Street—Mr: Signet knew how to meet his 
enemy; but in Moor Street-—among her ladyship’s 
minions, or, still worse, alone with her, with no 
help within call, he felt that he should be at a 
disadvantage. He could not be said to be in 
bodily fear—though if he had really believed that 
she had made away with his representative, that 
might of course have been possible—but he was 
certainly much dismayed at the notion of a ¢éte- 
a-téte with her. . 

“T suppose, if I went,” said Mr. Signet (for it 
was pleasant to him te feel.that he had still the 
alternative of not going), “my line would be to 
hear all she has to say, and to answer as little as 
possible.” 

“Just so; only you must stick to your guns, 


you know.” 


“Why, really, Brail, one would think you took | 


me for a coward,” exclaimed the jeweller. He felt 
very indignant with his companion, and not the 
less so that he was conscious of a certain moist- 
ure upon his brow caused by his own secret mis- 
givin 


“Not at all, not at all,” protested the detect- 


ive; “but I know the influence of women. The 


arguments of a lady of title in her own house 
have a certain—what shall I call it 9—impetus.” 

“Ob, damn her impetus !” returned the jewel- 
ler. “She won’t argue me out of £25,000.— 
Well, well, Pil go myself, then, to Moor Street 
this afternoon.” | 

Mr. Brail replied, “ Very good,” but there was 
a twitching at the corners of his mouth which 
betrayed that he was amused. He believed that 
his employer had fixed the afternoon instead of 
the morning for his visit, in hopes that he might 
find Lady Pargiter not at home. 

If this had been Mr. Signet’s expectation, it was 
doomed to disappointment; he timed his call 
(which. certainly gave some color to Mr. Brail’s 
view) at an hour when a lady of fashion is almost 
certain to be visiting her acquaintances, but his 
inquiry as to whether her ladyship‘was within 
was answered in the affirmative, and he was 
shown up at once into her boudoir. He had been 
to Moor Street before, and he felt that there was 
a difference in the mode of his present reception. 
He could not be aware, of course, of what was 
actually the case, that her ladyship had been 
waiting for him, with impatience, throughout the 


day, and had given orders that no one else was 


to be admitted to her presence ; but when he heard 
the front door clang behind him, he felt that he 
would have given five pounds to be on the other 


side of it. Nor did he like being ushered past 
the usual reception-rooms to her lady’s sanctum 


on the second floor. 

She was sitting at her escritoire when he enter- 
~ — room, writing, or pretending to write, a 

etter. 

She bowed and pointed to a chair, and for a 
few moments continued her occupation. Wheth- 
er her doing so was an intentional impertinence 
or not, its effect was unfortunate for her, for it 
gave Mr. Signet time to collect his ideas, and, to 
say truth, to still a certain fluttering in the region 
of his heart, caused by the thought that his duel 
with this formidable antagonist, and on which so 
much depended, was about to begin. 


t 
£25,000 


“You got my note, I conclude, this morning, 
Mr. Signet ?” she presently observed, with some 
abruptness. 

“Yes, Lady Pargiter; I am here in conse- 
quence of it.” 

She lifted her eyebrows, or rather (for she had 
none to lift) the skin of her forehead. She in- 
tended to signify, in.an indifferent way, “ Why 
have you taken so much trouble? a post card 
would have done as well.”’” But her eyes belied 
her would-be careless look: they were fierce anf 
wolfish. 

“TI thought, my lady, your communication a 
very extraordinary one, considering the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

“My communication ?” Here her brow came 
down, instead of up, in spite of herself. ‘Do 
you mean my note?” | 

“Yes, madam. You can not but be aware 
that your diamonds are not at present in my pos- 
session.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Mr. Signet, for I 
believe they are.” The insult, and its suggestion, 
were unmistakable. Mr. Signet’s swarthy face 
turned pale, and he did not answer her for some 
moments. 

“T should have thought, madam, that you could 
scarcely have been ignorant,” he said, speaking 
very slowly, “that since Friday morning last, when 
Mr. Helston called on you by appointment as usu- 
al, he has mysteriously disappeared.” 

‘“‘T have heard something of that—yes” (she af- 
fected to consider) ; “ there was a paragraph about 
it in one of the papers.” 

“ And a policeman called here also, I under- 
stood,” suggested Mr. Signet. His voice was low, 
but very clear: Lady Pargiter was still studious- 
ly indifferent. It was like the slow scrape of the 
rapiers before the quick thrust and parry. 

“Yes; I saw him. He told me, as you say, 
that your confidential agent was missing. I was 
sorry for you, of course, but I did not think it 
necessary to condole with you in my note; it was 
only a letter of business, to tell you that I should 
want my diamonds on Friday.” 

“Still, as the man was lost in your service, 
Lady Pargiter, as much as in my own, and more, 
one would have thought you would have alluded 
to it, unless you had reasons to the contrary. His 
disappearance has afflicted his unhappy wife and 
family beyond expression.” 

“So I read in the newspaper, Mr. Signet. Still, 
as I had not the pleasure of their acquaintance, I 
did not condole with them. Perhaps you have 
come about some subscription for them; if so, I 
must decline my aid to any such purpose. Mr. 
Helston was in your service ; as to his being in 
mine, if I had had any voice in the matter, which 
I had not, I should have preferred some one else. 
You knew his worth, it seems; I didn’t; and of 
course it is to you his family must look for recom- 

nse.” 

“You take a hard view of the case, Lady Par- 
giter.” 

“Hard? I take no view of the case at all, Mr. 

Signet. Pray let us have done with Mr. Helston.” 

“And yet you must know that with Mr. Hels- 
ton your diamonds have also disappeared ?” 

“TI may know it, or believe it, from report; but 
I have no official information—that is, from your- 
self—about it In any case, however, the matter 
does not concern me. When I say I want my 
diamonds or Friday, that means I must either 
have them or their equivalent.. The precise 
sum upon in our memorandum—I have 
got a uplicate of it somewhere—was, I think, 


“Then, even while this affair remains a mys- 
tery,and Mr. Helston (whom I believe to be as 
innocent as your ladyship in this matter) is still 
only under suspicion, you would press for what 
you deem your legal rights ?” 

“ Most certainly I shall do so.” 

“Perhaps you have not considered, Lady Par- 
giter, that the very fact of my allowing your claim 
at this stage of the matt supposing that I 
did so—would brand by implication Mr. Matthew 
Helston as a thief.” : 

“T have certainly not considered that, Mr. Sig- 
net ; it is a contingency that has never entered 
into my thoughts, nor does it affect me now one 
feather’s weight. You are taking up my time, 
sir, to no purpose. On Friday next—as I wrote 
to you—I demand of you either my diamonds or 
your money. I have nothing more to say.” 

She half turned to her desk as if to resume her 
writing, but he noticed that she still watched him 
—and with anxiety, too—from the corner of her 
eye. 

“‘ My diamonds or your money,” he repeated to 
himself, fiercely. ‘‘ Why, this woman is like a 
highwayman with his, ‘ Your money or your life.’ 
Nay, she és a highwayman; a robber—for aught 
I know, a murderer. I will never pay her a six- 

Then he answered, with quiet distinctness as 
before, “You urge your claim with great sever- 
ity, madam; with a harshness, indeed, that re- 
minds me of Shylock.” 

“Of who?” inquired Lady Pargiter, who, per- 
haps fortunately for the jeweller, was not a stu- 
dent of Shakspeare. 

“ Well, I will rather say you remind me of your 
father, madam, in his strict adhesion to his legal 
claims. He would always have his bond—and so 
shall you. The strict letter of it, and not an iota 
more.” 

“‘T don’t want any more than £25,000, Mr. Sig- 
| net,” replied the other, coldly; “ that is, if it is 
paid by Friday. After that date I shall require 
the interest, at five per cent. I think that was 
mentioned in the memorandum ?”’ 

“It was, Lady Pargiter. I have been refresh- 
ing my memory with that document this morning. 
It especially makes me responsible for the jewels 
in the person of my agent, whose receipt— 

He paused here by design. The boudoir was 
at the back of the house, removed from all noise 


and movement; there were but three things that 


struck upon his ear as he spoke that pregnant 
word—the beating of his own heart, the ticking 
of the French clock upon the mantel-piece, and 
the breathing of Lady Pargiter, which had sud. 
denly become hard and loud. In her intense ex. 
citement that equine peculiarity she had of “snort. 
ing” had been involuntarily developed ; her eyes 
had grown unnaturally prominent. Mr. Signet 
felt certain that the waiting-maid’s information 
was to be relied on. 

“‘—-In the person of my agent, whose receipt,” 
continued he, with great distinctness, “shall be 
considered a full discharge of all responsibility 
on the part of Lady Pargiter—you hold that re- 
ceipt, of course, my lady?” 

For the moment he thought she would have 
struck him, and drew back mechanically. As 
she stretched out her long scraggy neck, and 
beaked face, with its purple flush, it reminded 
him of some angry vulture in the Zoological Gar. 
dens. “You scoundrel!” she shrieked; “you 
thief 

“Ah! you have not got it, then,” said Mr. Sig- 
net, his triumph overpowering his fears. “If 
you had, it would have been no matter. I have 
the cabman’s evidence that my agent remained 
here, and your own disproved falsehood about 
sending your footman after him, to back it. I 
should therefore have declined to pay forfeit to — 
you in any case; but now—now that I know you 
have not got the receipt—I will never pay you 
one penny. You want your legal rights, do you? | 
You shall have them ; try them, claim them, push — 
them—and see what comes of it.” 

If Lady Pargiter looked like a vulture, it should 
be added in fairness that her antagonist resem- 
bled a cockatoo: every word he uttered was de- 
livered with a jerk of his head and body, to sig- 
nify at once both victory and defiance. There 
was little wanting, in fact, to his similitude to 
the bird except the crest, and this he in part 
supplied by clapping his hat on in her ladyship’s 
presence, and toddling rapidly from the room. 

Not, however, before Lady Pargiter’s voice 
reached him, laden with menace as well as re- 


proaches. . 

“ Cheat ! thief! liar !” she cried, “ you have sub- 
orned my waiting-maid; but it shall not avail 
you. To-morrow—see what I will do to-morrow ; 
look in the paper to-morrow morning, Mr. Signet.” 
And then again came her “Cheat! thief! liar!” 
like the refrain of some cadger’s song in a new 


Beggar's Opera 


‘[ro BE OONTINUED.] 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


An English writer in calling attention to the 
one architectural fault to be found with Lincoln 
Cathedral—the low vaulting—goes on to say, “So 
grand and impressive is the whole that the spec- 
tator feels a sense of insignificance; and awe- 
struck in the midst of such a beautiful teniple, 
owns that genius alone could not have conceived 


such a pile; and that they dreamed not of a per- 


ishable home, those who could thus build.” There 
can be no doubt that this cathedral is one of the 
most imposing religious edifices to be found in 
the world. This results partly from the grandeur 
of the building itself and partly from its situation. 

In regard to eligibility of site, Lincoln has no 
rival among English cathedrals. It rises on its 
“ sovereign hill,” a conspicuous landmark from 
every part of the surrounding country. Its tow- 
ers are in full view as the traveller ascends the 
steep Street. of the town, and winds up to- 
ward the Close. As he passes beyond the gate- 
way, the east end of the building and the chapter- 
house with its buttresses first appear. The road 
then proceeds close under the south side of the 
cathedral, the lines of which are varied by pro- 
jecting chapels and porches to an unusual extent. 
An entire new church seems open after passing 
the galilee porch, and finally the west front ap- 
pears, with its towers rising behind it. No cathe- 
dral is richer or more varied in its outlines, al- 
though Lincoln may perhaps be exceeded in the 
interest of its details. 

The cathedral is built throughout from stone 
from the oolite beds in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, which, though it blackens on exposure to 
the air, is almost indestructible, and completely 
retains the sharpness of its structure. The first 
church, built by Bishop Remierus, of Fecamp, on 
the plan of that of Rouen, was consecrated four 
days after his death, on May 6, 1092, in the pres- 
ence of two cardinal legates, eight archbishops, 
and sixteen bishops. The central part of the west 
front and the font are of this period. After two 
disastrous fires, occurring in 1123 and 1141, Bish- 
op ALEXANDER, the magnificent, built the three 
western portals, the Norman portion of the west 
towers above the screen to the top of their third 
stories, and vaulted the nave. “It equalled the 
beauty of its youth, and fell short of no church 
in England.” Bishop St. Huan, of Avalon or 
Grenoble, who shouldered the hod and wrought 
with his own hands as a mason (his architect 
ing Goprrey pe Norrrs, probably an English- 
man), commenced the chapter-house, and added 
the choir, the choir transept, or new work, with 
its apsidal chapels, resembling the Burgundian 
abbey of Cluny; rebuilt the whole east side of 
the main transept, and added to the west side as 
high as the second tier of windows. “A noble 
work, a famous structure,” as a royal letter sent 
out in 1205 styled it. On March 4, 1192, the 
cathedral was dedicated. Into it the kings of 
England and Scotland, Joun and WILLIAM the 
Lion, carried the bier of the bishop. ; 

The cathedral church consists of a nave with 
its aisles, a transept at the west end, and two other 
transepts, one/near the centre, and the other to- 
ward the eastérn end; also a choir and chancel, 
with their aisles of corresponding height and 
width. The great transept has an aisle toward 
the east. Attached to the western side of this 
transept is a galilee, or grand porch. On the 
southern side of the eastern aisle are two orato- 
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sos, or private chapels, while the north side has 
and character. Branch- 
ing from the northern side are cloisters which 
communicate with the chapter-house. The church 
is ornamented with three towers, one at the cen- 
tre and two at the western end. Previous to the 

ear 1808 the latter were surmounted by central 
spires, the height of which was 101 feet. The 
t tower in the centre of the church, from the 

d to the top of the corner pinnacle, is 300 
feet. The exterior length of the church, with its 


_ buttresses, is 524 feet, and the width 80 feet. 


Various chapels were erected and chantries 
founded in connection with Lincoln, for the inter- 
ment of the great and the performance of mass 
to propitiate the Deity in favor of their departed 
spirits and those of their friends and relations. 
A chantry was founded within the close of the 
cathedral by Joan DE CANTELUPE, in the thirty- 
first year of the reign of Epwarp III., for a ward- 
en and seven chaplains to pray for the soul of 
NICHOLAS DE CANTELUPE, her husband ; as also for 
her own soul after death, and for the souls of all 
the faithful departed. Five years later, JoHN 
WELBouRN, treasurer Of the church, founded a 
chantry. Inan ancient MS. of the dean and chap- 
ter, containing copies of deeds and charters re- 
specting this chantry, is a curious instrument, 
which conveys the house that belonged to “ E.yr” 
(Ex1as), the son of a Jew, who was hanged at 
Lincoln, and the lands of another Jew who was 
outlawed. 

Ricnarp Fremrine, Bishop of Lincoln, built a 
chapel near the north door, where a statue in 
pontifical robes lies on an altar-tomb of marble. 
Bishop Russet, in the time of Henry VIL, also 
built one for his interment on the south side of 


‘the presbytery. In imitation of this, during the 


succeeding reign, Bishop LoneLanp erected anoth- 
er for a like purpose. That nothing might be 
wanting to render this church as splendid in fur- 
niture as it was elegant in its decorations, it re- 
ceived the most lavish donations, Indeed, so 
sumptuously was it supplied with rich shrines, 
jewels, and vestments, that DuepaLe informs us 
Henry VIII. took out of its immense treasure no 
less than 2621 ounces of gold and 4285 ounces 
of silver, besides pearls and precious stones of the 
most costly kind. In addition to this, the sover- 
eign spoiler himself of two shrines, one 
called St. Huen’s, of pure gold, and the other of 
massy silver, called St. Jonn’s of Alderley. The 
episcopal mitre of this cathedral is said at that 
time to have been the richest in the kingdom. 
From the time the custom of burying in church- 
es was adopted, to the present, this cathedral-has 
had its share of costly sepultures; its chapels, 
walls, and columns have been ornamented or dis- 
figured by monumental records and emblems of 
mortality. When, however, the visitor sees the 
state of these pious memorials, and compares them 
with the number and grandeur of those which his- 
tory shows to have been erected here, he is strong- 
ly reminded of the folly of trying to keep a place 
in the minds of the living by means of monument 
or lettered stone. Of many of the more impor- 
tant tombs not a vestige remains, nor are the 
places where they stood known. At the time of 
the Reformation, cupidity, under the guise of re- 
ligious zeal, despoiled tomb after tomb for the 
purpose of discovering secreted wealth. Bishop 
Ho.secn and Dean Henneace, both violent zeal- 
ots, caused to be pulled down or defaced most of 
the handsome tombs, as well as the figures of 
saints, crucifixes, and other symbols supposed to 
be especially popish. So great was their zeal that 
by the close of the year 1548 there was scarcely 
a perfect tomb or unmutilated statue left. What 
the flaming zeal of the Reformation spared was 
attacked by the rage of the fanatics in the time 


of Cuartesl. In 1645, during the presidency of 


Bishop Winn1rr¢, the brass plates in the walls or 
flat stones were torn out, the handsome gates of 
the choir and those of several chantries pulled 
down, and every remaining beauty which was 
thought to suggest Romish superstition entirely 
defaced. As a last act of desecration, the cathe- 
tes was made a barracks for Parliamentary sol- 
iers. 


A noticeable feature of Lincoln Cathedral is . 


the number of sculptured angels which fill the 
spandrels of the triforium arches. These rank 
among the very best examples of early English 
art, and repay a careful study. With few excep- 
tions the design and style of execution might be 
applied to works of the present day. Ample com- 
pensation for all defects is found in their vigor, 
freshness, and originality. An authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to art tells us: ‘They betray no. 
trace whatever of the stiff Byzantiné style so fre- 
quent in the English sculpture of the preceding 
century, and which was still adhered to in the 
works of the contemporary Italians, Cmasvz, 


Gopp1, Duccto, and others; no formal constraint. 


or superstitious enthusiasm, nor any undue em- 
ployment of allegory (with which they are re- 
proached), offends us in the sculptures of Lincoln; 
and the freedom and naturalness attributed sub- 
sequently to Giorro, who was but an infant when 
these works were executed, are here anticipated, 
and strike us in every instance. Complete eman- 
cipation from any known prototype or prevailing 
manner is apparent ; the artist dealt with his sub- 
ject and material with all the originality and free- 
dom of a master.” All the figures are carved in 
the same stone employed in building the cathe- 
dral. They were wrought in the sculptor’s work- 
shop, and were subsequently placed in their posi- 
tions. This fact is made evident by the wings of 
the angel with the hawk on his wrist on the south 
side of the choir. Across these wings the joints 
of the stone were not adjusted in the cathedral 
exactly as they had been in the shop. In the 
blank arches of the gable which forms the east- 
ern end of St. Huan’s chapel, in a line with the 
southwest wing of the west front, are three strange 
and grotesqte figures. One of these is popularly 
gee to represent the devil looking over Lin- 
coln, “The devil,” says Futter, “is the mass of 


malice, and his envy (as God’s mercy) is over all 
his works. It grieves him whatever is given to 
God, crying out with that flesh-devil, ‘ Ut quid hac 
perditio ?’—‘ What needs this waste?’ On which 
account he is supposed to have overlooked this 
church when first finished, with a torve and tet- 
rick countenance, as maligning men’s costly de- 
votion, and that they should be so expensive in 
God’s service. But it is suspicious that some 
who account themselves saints behold such fab- 
rics with little better looks.” 

The library of Lincoln Cathedral, over the north 
side of the cloister, was built by Dean Honery- 
woop, whose portrait by HaNNEMAN is still pre- 
served. In this room is a large collection of books, 
with some curious Roman antiquities. One is a 
red glazed urn, having at the bottom the maker’s 
name, DONATVS, F. There are also several frag- 
ments of pottery, among which are many urns and 
vessels of various constructions. A very large one 
of baked earth, unglazed, is of a roundish shape, 
with a short, narrow neck, to which are affixed 
two circular handles, This vessel is one foot four 
inches in diameter, and two feet four inches in 
height. There is also a very curious glass phial 
of a bluish-green color, with a handle near the 
mouth ; it is three inches in diameter, by nine and 
a half inches high. Its contents consist of pieces 
of bone of too large a size ever to have been put 
through the aperture. This circumstance has 
created much surprise, but it would appear that 
in some instances the Romans, after they had 
blown the vessels and deposited the sacred relics, 
again heated the glass, and gave the upper part 
of it the desired shape. The manuscripts in the 
library are arranged in the first room at the head 
of ‘the stairs, and consist for the most part of 
Latin Bibles, Psalters, Glosses, and Postillez, on 
vellum and paper. The most important manu- 
script is a volume of old English romances, dat- 
ing about 1430-40, and collected by Robert pre 
THORNTON, Archdeacon of Bedford, who was buried 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The printed books, about 
4500 volumes, are placed in the principal library, 
extending the whole length of the north wall. 
The collection is still valuable, but the most re- 
markable volumes, including seven specimens of 
Caxton, were all sold after the visit of Dr. Dippin 
to the library, who became himself the possessor 
of “certaine bokes,” the glories of which he duly 
set forth to the world in a tract entitled “The 
Lincolne Nosegay.” 

Formerly one of the objects of curiosity at 
Lincoln was “Great Tom.” This was the great 
bell, first cast in 1610 at a temporary foundry 
set up in the minster yard, In consequence of 
a fissure, it was broken up in 1834, and, togeth- 
er with six other bells, was recast to form the 
present large bell and two quarter bells. In 
1834 the new bell was hung in the great tower. 
It weighs five tons eight hundred-weight, and is 
exactly a ton heavier than its predecessor. Great 
Tom of Linc@in is, however, exceeded in size by 
Great Tom of Oxford and Great Peter of Exeter. 
Round the crown of the bell is the following in- 
scription, repeated from the old bell: “Spiritus 
Sanctus a Patre et Filio procedens, suaviter so- 
nans ad salutem.’”’ Round the lips are the names 
of the members of the chapter at the time of re- 
casting. This is the only great bell in England 
which is occasionally swung. The kours are 
struck on it bya hammer. ‘“ We ascended one 
of the towers to see Great Tom,” writes SourHey. 
“ At first it disappointed me; but the disappoint- 
ment wore off, and we became satisfied that it 
was as great a thing as it was said to be. A 
tall man might stand in it upright; the mouth 
measures one-and-twenty English feet in circum- 
ference; and it would be a large tree of which 
the girth equalled the middle.” 

Lincoln boasts of fewer illustrious names than 
most of the other English cathedrals. Her pa- 
tron saint is Hueu of Avalon, or more frequent- 
ly called Huau of Lincoln. There are many lives 
of him, of which the longest and most important 
was written by a Benedictine monk, the bishop’s 
chaplain and constant associate. St. Huan was 
born about the year 1140, of a noble Burgun- 
dian family. Influenced by his father’s exam- 
ple, he withdrew from the world at the time of 
his mother’s death, though only a child of some 
eight or ten years. At the age of eighteen he was 
ordained deacon, and some time afterward be- 
came prior of a convent. Within two or three 
years he deserted this post, and withdrew to Great 
Chartreuse, where as a Carthusian monk he spent 
ten years in the most exemplary devotion. Had 
he remained there, it is probable that he would 
have succeeded to the priory of the Grand Char- 


treuse—a position of proud eminence in the re- | 
ligious world. It was the desire of Henry IL, | 


however, to found a Carthusian monastery in Eng- 
land, and hearing of the piety and austerity of 
Hven, he contrived to procure his removal to that 
country. Hun did not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of Henry, though he for a long time resist- 
ed the project of removal. He became the great 
favorite of the English monarch, and mainly 
through royal influence and that of Archbishop 
Ba.pwin, of Canterbury, he became Bishop of 
Lincoln. Seldom has there been a more zealous 
or indefatigable prelate. The main work of his 
life was rebuilding the cathedral. A remarkable 
description of this work is given in an account 
of the saint called the Metrical Life. 7 
Rosert Grosrére was one of the most remark- 
able men ever connected with Lincoln. He was 
of humble birth, but his profound learning won 
the admiration of Roger Bacon. With him pure 
morals were inseparable from Christian faith. He 
endeavored to bring back the festivals of the 
Church, which had grown into days of idleness 


and debauchery, to their sacred character; he de- F° 


claimed against the Feast of Fools held on New- 
Year’s Day. With his superiors his quarrels were 
incessant. His allies were the new orders, the 
preachers, and the mendicants. In spite of all 
commands he refused to ordain any candidate 
that he considered unworthy. On one occasion 


GrostT&TE received command through his nuncio 
to confer a canonry of Lincoln on the nephew of 
Innocent IV. In years the candidate was a boy, 
and Grosrfre, nothing daunted, refused to obey 
the command of the Pope. The rage of the pon- 
tiff was extreme, but he could find no means of 
coercing GROSTETE, 80 that the matter was finally 
passed over by InNocENT’s suggesting that the 
wishes of his partisans had induced him to advo- 
cate a menage the expediency of which he after- 
ward doubted. On Grosrére’s death it was be- 
lieved that music was heard in the air; bells of 
distant churches tolled of their own accord; mir- 
acles were wrought at his grave and in his church 
at Lincoln. But it was said likewise that the in- 
exorable pontiff entertained the design of having 
his body disinterred, and his bones scattered. 
But Rosert Grosrtre himself appeared in a vi- 
sion, dressed in his pontifical robes, before the 
Pope. “Is it thou, Sinibald, thou miserable Pope, 
who wilt cast my bones out of their cemetery, to 
thy disgrace and that of the church of Lincoln? 
Woe to thee who hast despised, thou shalt be de- 
spised in thy turn!” The Pope felt as if each 
word pierced him like a spear. From that night 
he was wasted by a slow fever. The hand of God 
was upon him. All his schemes failed; his ar- 
mies were defeated; he passed neither day nor 
night undisturbed. Such was believed by a large 
part of Christendom to have been the end of Pope 
Innocent IV. 

The interest and attractions of the city of Lin- 
coln are not, as frequently happens in cathedral 
towns, exclusively confined to the minster. Built 
on the slope of a hill, which the cathedral crowns, 
the city is imposing in effect, and can be seen 
from a very considerable distance. It is very 
ancient, is irregularly laid out, and contains many 
interesting specimens of early architecture. There 
are three churches dating from before the Refor- 
mation. Lincoln is the capital of the county of 
the same name, and is a Parliamentary and mu- 
nicipal borough and county of itself. It is situa- 
ted on the Witham, 140 miles northwest of Lon- 
don by rail. Lincoln was called by the Romans 
Lindum, from which, with Colonia subjoined, 
comes the modern name, 


BUTLERS AND COOKS. 


A sErI008, and let us hope exceptional, difficulty 
in dinner-giving is a drunken butler. We re- 
member a host looking anything but pleased when 
his inebriate domestic poured a trayful of cups 
filled with tea into a lady’s lap in the drawing- 
room. Not long ago a gentleman told his new 
butler that he had better open a certain number 
of bottles of wine before a dinner party, and that 


when they were finished he must use his discre- 


tion. Long after the gentlemen had left the 
dining-room there were no signs of tea in the 
drawing-room ; the host, therefore, went quietly 
down stairs to hurry the butler. He found that 
functionary in the anteroom engaged in gulping 
down Champagne out of a tumbler. “ What are 
you doing?” said the master. ‘“‘The wine you 
ordered was all finished, so I am using my discre- 
tion,” answered the man. It is needless to say 
that much of the success of a dinner party de- 
pends upon the efficiency and skill of the butler 
—more, we are inclined to think, than most peo- 
ple imagine. If a butler can not always make a 
party go off well, he can always spoil it. ~ 

The cook, of course, is the main agent in din- 


ner-giving. We divide cooks into two classes—. 


those who cook carefully but moderately well ev- 
ery day, but can not cook artistically when there 
is a party, and those whose cooking is al! that 
can be wished on any special occasion, but care- 
less when the master and mistress are alone. 
Many people think the former the best sort of 
cooks; but, on the whole, there is much to be said 
for the latter, because the misery of seeing a bad 
dinner put before friends in one’s own house is 
so great that some short-comings in one’s every- 
day dinners are not to be compared to it. 

There are few occasions on which a man feels 
at once so helpless and yet so responsible as when 
he sits at his own table watching a bad dinner 
being given to his guests.. Perhaps the entrées 
are stodgy, the roasts under or over done, and the 
sweets rolling about, instead of standing in their 
dishes ; an even temperature is maintained in ev- 
erything—the soups, the megts, the jellies, and 
the puddings are all pretty equally Iukewarm. 
And yet the unfortunate giver of the feast, utter- 
ly helpless and inwardly boiling over with wrath, 
has to make himself agreeable, and converse 
brilliantly on general topics, as if he had not a 
care in the world. The next morning the hostess 


| proceeds to relieve her feelings in the house-— 


keeper’s room. With an air of injured innocence, 
the poor cook weeps over the fate of her excel- 


lent dinner. Everything, she says, had been | 


cooked to perfection, but the butler and footmen 
kept the whole dinner waiting, and dishes which 
were fit to put before a king were allowed to get 
sodden, tepid, and spoiled in the serving-room. 
The hostess goes to her husband, and tells him 
that “ he really must speak”’ to the butler on the 


subject; but before he has time to do so, the but-. 


ler comes himself tocomplain. He had sent down 
again and again to the kitchen for the courses, 
and yet he was kept waiting. The sauces were 
not sent up with the things, and one man had to 


| be employed during the greater part of dinner in 


running with messages to the cook. He had 
sometimes begun to think that she must have 
gone to sleep. 7 


Ir would never do to elect women to all offices. If 
a female sheriff should visit the residence of a hand- 
some man and explain to his jealous wife that she had 
an attachment for him, there would be a vacancy in 
that office in about two minutes. 


A school-teacher recently electrified her pupils, who 
were annoying her with questions: ‘‘ Children, I am 
engaged.” Noticing the general look of astonishment, 
she added, “‘ But not to any fool of a man,” and the 
excitement died away. 


A wealthy manufacturer of Connecticut having built 
an elegant mansion, and wishing to take a sécond wife, 
said to his architect, “‘ Which agrees best with brick 
and brown stone, a brunette, or a blonde ?” 


of a new nito netting, 
writes: “ The day is when we sit 


our nets in church and slumber peacefully, while the 
es flies club together and take it out of the 
ster. 


An old angler says that a fish does not suffer much 
n from being hooked. Of course not. It is the 


ought of how his weight will be lied about that 
causes him anguish. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Southwestern editor, speaking of a large and fat 
contemporary, remarked that if all flesh was he 
must be a load of hay. ‘I expect I am,” said the fat 
man, “‘ from the way the donkeys are nibbling at me.” 


The Tay bridge ia to be rebuilt. Bridget — ti¥at it 
should have a good draw to it in order to make it strong. 
She ia evidently thinking of her favorite beverage, which 
is always to be found on the kitchen stove, 


AT THE CATTLE SHOW. 
Youne Farmer. “Are you fond of beasts, Miss 
Gusherton ?” 
Miss Gusuerron. ‘Oh, really, Mr. Pawker, if you 


mean that as adeciaration, you must speak tomamma.” | 
“T’'m sitting on the style, Mary,” is what the man | 


said when he sat on his wife's new hat, and thought it 
rather a dear joke when she retorted, ‘‘ Give us money, 
and we'll call it square.” 


The Rev. Mr. W—— paid his devoirs to a lady who 
was in favor of a Mr. Psalter. Her par- 
pag Apay evident, the former took occasion to 
ask, in a room full of company, “ Pray, miss, how far 
have you got in your Psalter?” The lady archly re- 
plied, “‘ As far as * Blessed is the man.’” 
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THE STEAM-CATAMARAN. 


“TL give them rapid transit,” said Commo- 
dore Voorurs to a reporter the other day. “I'll 
take people down from Nyack to New York [a 
distance of twenty-seven miles] in one hour, and 
run away from everything on the river that is 
driven with steam.’ To accomplish this purpose 
the Commodore has built a monster steam-cata- 
maran, which is one of the strangést-looking ves- 
selsafloat. The boat consists of two iron cylinders, 
shaped like immense cigars, sharp at both ends, 
and 200 feetinlength. These are nine feet apart, 
and on them rests a deck 125 feet long, like that 
of an ordinary ferry-boat. Each cylinder has four 
bulk-heads and five air-tight compartments. Just 
aft the midship section, in the centre of the boat, 
is an with a dip ‘of two feet 
eight inches. The wcrew,instead of being sub- 
merged, as are the propellers of all swift craft, is 
nearly one-half out of water. The tops of the 
flanges project above the flooring of the main- 
deck. The plane of the screw, also, instead of 
being at right angles with the plane of the water, 
makes an acute angle with it. Commodore Voor- 
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Hs believes this will serve to raise her over the 
water, and thus decrease the displacement and 
consequent resistance. He has, he thinks, found 
a means of greatly increasing the speed of his 
beat by increasing the buoyancy, and at the same 
time decreasing the resistance. : | 

There are two engines, of the “ balance” order. 
The steam, instead of entering the cylinder head, 
passing down the piston one-third of the way, 
and leaving it to the expansion to drive the pis- 
ton home, enters in the centre of the cylinder, 
and forces the two pistons in opposite directions. 
The engines are of 500 horse-power, and there 
will be a displacement of only seventy-five tons. 
It is expected that the screw will make 250 or 
300 revolutions a minute, There is a safety boil- 
er, nine feet in diameter, containing 750 feet of 
two-inch pipe, inside coil. The weight of the en- 
tire vessel, including eylinders, is-ferty-three tone. 
This, it is said, will leave a carrying capacity of 
475 passengers. It is said that no vessel afloat 
has more than one-third of the power per ton of 
displacement that this vessel has. The new craft 
is named the Henry W. Longfellow, in honor of 
the distinguished poet. 


THE NEW STEAM-CATAMARAN “HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.”—Drawy sy J. 0. Davinson. 


NEW STEAM-YACHTS. 


Great interest has been awakened in the yacht- 
ing circles of New York by the arrival here of 
the new steam-yachts the Corsair and the Stran- 
ger, owned respectively by Mr. J.C. Osporn and 
Mr. GeorGe Oscoop. These elegant vessels are 
very nearly alike in design and construction, and 
their tonnage and dimensions are almost exactly 
the same. They are both schooner-rigged, with 
hulls remarkable for beauty, grace, and delicacy 
of lines. They are 185 feet long, 24 feet beam, 
11 feet hold, and of 247,45, tons measurement. 
The Corsair’s engine is of 170 indicated horse- 
power. It is like an English compound engine 
‘with improvements, is very compact, and is a 
beautiful piece of machinery. The high-press- 
ure cylinder is of 24 inches diameter, and has 
24-ineh stroke. The low-pressure cylinder is 44 
inches in diameter. ‘There are two tubular boil- 
ers of 11 feet diameter, 104 feet long. There 
is one iron collision bulk-head, and four water- 
tight compartments. The engines and boilers are 
cased in by iron bulk-heads. She carries forty- 


four tons of coal, and in all probability will use 


f 
AN 


about ten tons in twenty-four hours under full 
steam. A steam-windlass, two steering appara- 
tuses, electric bells, and other modern improve- 
ments are part of her equipment. The propeller 
is a graduated screw of 11 feet diameter and 13 
feet pitch. There are four boats on deck—three 
of wood, one of iron. 

The hatch combings and joiner-work on deck 
are of mahogany, and the brass-work is profuse 
and tasteful. Below, everything is in mahogany 
and cherry, with tiled floorings, and ceilings picked 
out in exquisite taste in light, delicate colors and 
graceful designs. The interior decorations are 
extremely elegant. The main saloon:is 10 by 18 
feet. It is upholstered in raw silk and plush, 
with black and old gold as predominating colors, 


A handsome fire-place, with a mantel of odd de- | 


sign in Eastlake style, is opposite the companion- 


way, A large sideboard is on each side, the two | 


spaces between at each end being filled by divans 
richly covered. 

The principal state-room is large and roomy. 
It is on the starboard side, and.is about twenty 
feet long, divided into two rooms by a crimson 
velvet plush curtain. There are three other state- 


THE STEAM-YACHTS “CORSAIR” AND “STRANGER.”—Drawn sy F. 8. Cozzens. 
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rooms of smaller size, a bath-room, closets, and 
gonveniences such as steam-heaters 
and steam-ventilators, electric bells, etc. The 
forecastie has gocommodation for fourteen men. 
After this is the officers’ mess-room, with their 


state-rooms off. Abaft of this, again, is 
kitchen Mat is 2 model and marvel of conven- 
jeno&i = Ufider its tiled floor is a tank containing 
2000 geflons of water. The wine closet, refrige- 
rater, rooms, and other auxiliaries are per- 
fect,#@d space has been economized to a wonder- 
fu} degree. There are two companionways con- 
péeting with the main saloon. The principal one 
gpens upon a social hall and smoking-room on & 


devel with the quarter-deck. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux recent terrible disaster in the Risca Colliery, 
near Newport, in Monmouthshire, Wales, is not the 
first that has occurred in that mine. On December 1, 
1860, a reckless miner in that mine uncovered his lamp 
for the purpose of lighting his pipe. An explosion 
followed this violation of rules which caused the death 
of about 142 men. At the time of the late explosion, 
on July 15, there were 119 men in the mine, and there 
was no probability of rescuing any one alive. The 
ecene in the vicinity of the colliery when the catas- 
trophe became known may be better imagined than 
described—wives bewailing the fate of husbands, mo- 
thers seeking their sons, little children pitifully asking 
for their fathers, and only one hopeless answer could 
be made. Itis believed that the explosion was caused 
by lightning striking the winding-gear at the top of 
the shaft. If so, such an accident was beyond human 
coktrol, and no careless miner can be blamed, as in 
previous-disusters of a similar kind. 


** Ob, mamma, isn’t Mr. St. John a good, kind man,” 
said a little eight-year-old girl on the Floating Hospi- 
tal to her mother, ‘‘to give this excursion to the oe! 
people who can’t pay to go on the water ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear,” said the mother, with a 
quiet smile. She looked like a refined woman who had 
**seen better days.” 

“I hope I’ll see him some day, and tell him how 
much I thank him,” continued the little one. 

“TI hope not for a long time,” said the mother, still 


‘smiling, though a tear came in her eye. 


*“ Why not, mamma?” But the mother made no an- 
ewer. 

This little conversation was overheard amid the 
throng of nearly one thousand sick and feeble mothers 
and children who were taken into the lower bay the 
other day for fresh air. These excursions of the 
Floating Hospital $f St. John’s Guild are given on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of each week. 
Tickets are given by physicians to those poor mo- 
thers who have sick little ones, if the disease from 
which they are suffering is not a contagious one. An 
abundance of good food and pure milk is furnished to 
all. It is marvellous to watch the change that spreads 
over wan faces as the fresh air instills new life into 
many wasted bodies. The babies begin to enjoy them- 
selves, and grow gieeful, to the wonder of the mothers 
who thought them almost past help. Such a charity 
full support. 


The Manhattan Beach Company offer a reward of 
two hundred dollars for the detection and conviction 
of every person violating the law in respect to throw- 
ing refuse or gatbage into the New York Bay until 
October 1. The law forbids the dumping of street- 
sweepings, garbage, or any such refuse into the bay at 
any time, nor can such rubbish be dumped into the 
Atlantic except beyond the buoy located at the dump- 
ing grounds, about five miles distant from Coney Isl- 
and, and then only at the commencement of the ebb 
tide, and with the special permit of the Shore Inspect- 
or. The extreme penalty for a violation of this law is 
five hundred dollars fine and twelve months imprison- 
ment. ‘The violatars of this law have been numerous; 
but things look different just now, and offenders are 
likely to get into trouble promptly. There seems to be 
a determination, which is most commendable, to keep 
the waters and beaches of Coney Island attractively 
clean. 


Light is needed in Central Park. The cross-roads 
can not be closed at night, and deeds of darkness are 
growing too common there. Lighted roadways will 
make the Park safer, and consequently pleasanter. 


The steam-ship Dessoug arrived at New York on July 
‘0 with the Egyptian obelisk, which had made a safe 
voyage from Alexandria in a little more than five weeks, 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe, to whom the engi- 
neering feat. of transporting the Needle to this coun- 
try was committed, bas accomplished the task in a 
way to reflect much credit on himself. It will yet be 
a work of skill to place the obelisk in its permanent 
position in the Central Park, when its exact location 
is fully determined. 


Turkey and Greece are still at variance, and the 
Turkish government is making active preparations to 
defend with an army the territory claimed by Greece. 
Whether the European powers will force Turkey to 
surrender this territory is unce 


The first annual exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Taxidermists will be held in Rochester next De- 
cember.' This society, which is in all respects nation- 
al, has been recently organized, and is designed not 
merely for the benefit of professionals, but of ama- 
teurs. Many well-known taxidermists are members 
of the society. Specimens of various classes will be 
received by the local committee for the coming ex- 
hibition, and may be placed on sale if desired. It is 
intended that these exhibitions shall create in the pub- 
lic a just and proper appreciation of taxidermy as a 

fine art, and thus place it upon the footing of a digni- 
fied and remunerative profession. 


The trustees of the Peabody London Homes have 
just bought nine acres of. land in Glasshouse Street, 
and design to cover this with buildings which will 
probably provide homes for ten thousand persons. 


From all the developments that have been made 
since Dr. Tanner commenced his fast in Clarendon 
Hall, it seems that fasting is a very common thing— 
and long fasting. From the misty past there has 
emerged a host of remarkable people who have lived 
twenty, forty, sixty—yes, and one even eighty-four— 
days without eating! In fact, it has evidently been 
quite popular in days gone by for folks to go without 
food, and they were so modest over their little feats 
that they said little or nothing about them until about 


this time, when somebody who happened to have 
known of it reveals the wonderful performance. 
ability to live—yes, and “ grow fat”—upon water may 
be useful in times of famine. But if it is really a com- 
fortable condition, we can not be expected to be very 


- sympathetic with the tramp who has “ not eaten any- 


thing since yesterday.” 


A little hotel is already begun on Mount Vesuvius, 
and in a few months visitors who glide up so easily on 
the new railway may spend the night on the mountain, 
and see the sun rise. 


Only about 2600 water-meters are used in New York 
city. The first cost of the meters is the great obstacle 
to their general introduction. Water furnished through 
meters is charged at the rate of one cent for one hun- 
dred gallons. 


On Sunday, July 18, it was estimated that there were 
150,000 persons at Coney Island when the concerts be- 
gan, late in the afternoon. 


Peru and Bolivia are about to enter into a confedera- 
tion, and become one country, under one flag and one 
government, and to be known as the United States of 
Peru and Bolivia. 


L’Intransigeant is the name of Henri Rochefort’s 
new journal, of which 198,000 copies were sold on the 
first day of its — 


It is not a pleasant mibdect, but it is a fact stated, 
that during the month of June no less than 3605 dead 
animals were removed from the streets of this city and 
from the pound. 


Hanover College, Indiana, has just decided to admit 
young women to its classes on the same terms as young 
men. 


Several physicians have sent their names to the Board 
of Health as being willing to receive appointment on 
the night medical service staff. 


An earnest appeal is made to the charitable for con- 
tributions to the funds of the Sea-side Sanitarium at 
Rockaway. The extreme heat and the unusual sick- 
ness prevailing in tenement-houses have caused multi- 
tudes to seek the benefits of the sea-air. Within two 
days 1150 invalids—adults and children—were received, 


, and the managers were reluctantly compelled to turn 


away many whom they would gladly have received, be- 
cause accommodations were lacking. is a chari- 
ty worthy to be sustained. 


The dog census has been taken in Brooklyn. It is 
10,232. That is too much by about 10,000, 


Some offending captains have been arrested for ille- 


gal dumping by the expedition organized by Mr. Aus- 
ten Corbin. There seemed little doubt that people 
wearied and faint-with the heat of the city would soon 
go somewhere else for refreshment, if at Coney Island 
they encountered, in the water and out of it, the dis- 
gusting refuse and garbage from New York. Offend- 
ers were caught dumping contrary to law, and were 
promptly arrested. Whatever reasons were given for 
such violations of law did not alter the disagreeable 
resul there should be no reasons for such wio- 
lations ; it should be eutirely unallowable. 


The School of Philosophy opened at Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, with over twenty-five pupils entered for the 
full term, and a promise of a large attendance upon 
special courses of lectures. The new chapel will seat 
about two hundred persons, and the boarding-houses 


of the little town have ample accommodations for . 


guests. 


The morning of July 21 brought a terrible disas- 
ter, which resulted in the death of twenty men. It 
took place in the Hudson River Tunnel, in a portion 
of the temporary entrance at the foot of Fifteenth 
Street, Jersey City, about four o’clock in the morning. 
Twenty-eight men had gone down into the shaft at 
midnight to their work, as work is carried on contin- 
uously there by different gangs of men. _Suddenly a 
rushing sound startled them, and a small leak was 
found through which the compressed air was escap- 
ing, while the water rushed in with rapidity. The 
danger was seen in an instant, and the men tore off 
their clothes to fill the widening gap in the tunnel’s 
roof. But in vain; the water swiftly poured in; and 
then they made a wild effort to escape. Eight reach- 
ed the air lock, but the ninth was killed by falling 
earth at the very entrance, and his body prevented the 
closing of the door. The air lock was fast filling, and 
only by breaking the glass disks which admitted light 
—for the outside door resisted all attempts to force it 
open—were the seven able to escape from the fast- 
following flood. The others were all lost. It is sup- 
posed that a small neglected leak was the cause of this 
terrible accident. One man always was expected to 
keep close watch for the least evidence of a leak, but 
probably he left his post, or thought the opening too 
slight to be immediately dangerous. Arrangements 
were at once made to recover the bodies of the drown- 
ed men. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of. the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured:a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use‘fio 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases, Very truly, THomas Bisuop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York, 


* Constitution Water” has 1 has been nounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be thes most wooden 
ful remedy for the stomach; liver, = and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is @ spring water 
a int and eminent For female 
hood weakness a specialty. For 
Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y. —{Com.] 


only abeolute cure for Catarrh and e Diseases 
is 50c. bottl e,b by 


Tas | 


NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. 
Arrzz more than ten years’ experience in adminis- 
tering that new and remarkable remedy for chronic 

diseases, now ogy widely known as “ os Oxy- 
"and after observation of its action in 
e@ sree of diseases, some of them of the most 
oe character, we are now pre- 
oases which are usualy 
the reach 


ment, by letter or Stharwies. of the case of any of that 
large class of suffering invalids to st ye bbe ve re- 
ferred. This will be carefully considered, and 


with other and similar cases which we have New y under 
treatment, and as honest and an For giv- 
Send for our Troatice on 

Oxygen which be mailed free. You ma 
find it ihe record of a case just like your own, whic 
we have successfully treated. Address Starkey & 
1109 and Girard St., Phila., Pa.—{Com.} 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sdvres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com. ] 


Moth Patch, the only sure is 


Perry's Lotion. Dr. rry's Comedone and Pim- 

Remed (a different prep cures 
ace Grubs, Blackheads. nd for 

Brent p & Co., 85 and 87 Park Place, N Y fom.) 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate produces most excel- 
lent results in the prostration and nervous derange- 
ment consequent upon sunstroke.—[{Com.] 


Tue remedial virtue of Cubebs for Catarrhal, 
throat, and other affections of like nature, by in- 
haling their smoke, has long been known. Mar- 
shall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes present the 
very best and most approved form in which the 
remedy can be used.—{ Com. ] 


To beautify and dress the hair and restore it to its 
natural color, and impart that beautiful gloss, etc. 
use Mra S A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer.’ Sold 
ruggists.—{ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Gra artar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, sky’ hot hot breads, or luxurious 
a. Can be eaten by dy ym i without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy. igestible food. Sold 
Only in cans, by all ic 
Royat BAxine Powpgr Co., New York. 
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FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed, 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR §$1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


COLORIFIC 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


Civil Engineering, Chem 
Degrees conf 


misters En 
HYA 


EPPS'S 
CHOCOLATE 


t is la- 

bellel 

Homeopathic hem. 

ESSENCE ista, London. " 


IMPROVED: 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Roll 
admitted to be ——— to all others. No balance oo 
cords required. Will not get out ‘ot 
order. For sale by all first-class houses. ufac- 
tured exclusively for the trade. Send for terms and 
price-lists to W. CAMPBELL & SON, 

85 Centre Street, New York, 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 


OF THE 


GREAT HISTORIES, 


Macaulay's History of England, 

The History of England from the Accession of James 
II. By Maoavray. From New Electrotype 
Plates. Five Volumes, 8vo, Gilt Tops, Cloth, $10 00, 
Sold only in Sets. 


Hume’s History of England. 


History of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar 
to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By Daviv 
Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00. Sold only in Sets, 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Evwarp Gisson. With Notes by Dean 
Miuman, M. Guizor, and Dr. WituiaM Surru. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels and Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. 


Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
Joun Loruror Mortzey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 8 vols., Svo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00, 
Sold only in Sets. 


Motley’s United Netherlands, 


History of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. 
Witb a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lorugzor Mortey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Sold only in Sete, 


Motley’s John of Barneveld. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movemeuts of the “ Thirty-Years’ War.” By Joun 
Loturop Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt. Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sete. 


Hildreth’s United States. 


The History of the United States. First Series.—From 
the First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Second Series.—From 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 

End of the Sixteenth Congress. By Riowarp Hit- 
DEETH. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $12 00, , 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrer & will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


— 


ROKER’s BITTERS,” THE BEST 


for 


ESTER — 
Steel Pen Co. 
Standard and Reliable. 


26 John Street, New York. 


bined with great 
day end night netly from 


talogues 
t by inclosing stamp. regalia NS OCULASTS, Or; 
TICLAN, 687 687 Broadway, N he ‘4 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


4 
Dg. School for Fits to take 


A select Boardin chee 
SIGLAR, M-A- 


le and 
the highest rank (Yale) 


| 
j 
— 
_ 
; | their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
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USHFUL BOOKS 


FOR THE 


CAMPAIGN 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 


icans. 
Politics for Young Americans. tiles 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 
American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorcr 
T. Fise. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. 


Eaton’s Qivil Service in Great 
Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Earon. 
With an Introduction by 
‘Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks, | 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Newcomb’s A B O of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money. and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 
Simon Newcoms, LL.D. 382mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. : 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital, 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies, By 
EpwarD ATKINSON. 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Hildreth’s Theory of Politics, 
Theory of Politics. An Inquiry into the Foun- 
dations of Governments, and the Causes and 
Progress of Political Revolutions. By Ricu- 
ARD HitpreTH. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Stickney’s. A True Republic. 
A True Republic. By Apert STICKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Story on the Constitution’ of the 


United States. 


A Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of 
the United States. Designed for the Use of 
School Libraries and General Readers. With 
an Appendix containing important Public Doc- 
uments illustrative of the Constitution. By 
JosepH Story. 12mo, Cloth, $1 05. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


CON STITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


| 40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION | OF 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
= & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


LLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


BELLY the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 


«Amber. Theligh picians and Jewelers. est 
nown, Sold b byO and Jewellers, Made 
by SPENCER CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ERLAIN INSTITUTE UTR (established 1849), 
Cher andolph, On the A. & R. R., in the 
on. A well-endowed and suc- 

ee seminary for h sexes. The usual Literary 
partments and a — flourishing Commercial Schoo] 

and Music Department. 352 different students last year. 
ring water, good food and careful 
Supervision. No — in 30 years. Endowments such 


ncipal, PROF. 
Term opens Aug. 26. 


82mo, Paper, 20 cents; 


The THOMPSON Patent 


Through the Dark Continent 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Since the first of modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal iu interest or im- 
portance to Mr. Stanley's fascinating narrative of bis 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the territory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destruction 
of the entire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Apart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
foot of civilized man, solved a geographical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 
heart of the African Continent. 

The work is splendidly and profusely illustrated, 
from sketches and photographs by the author, show- 
ing the scenery and the people along his route, and 
many of his surprising adventures. Itis also furnished 
with carefully engraved maps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WATER WORKS 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The Holly System pumps directly into mains, requir- 
ing no renervole, Beli livers powerful fire-streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire-engines. Ample 
reserve of machinery. Engines automatically regu- 
lated. Thoroaghly efficient and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS, 


Address HOLLY MFG. CO., Lockport, N. Y.; 
Or, Bensamin & Bro. General Agents, 50 Astor 


en Lasalle Stree AzEL AMES, 
ANTED tosell the LIFE of 
GEN.JAS.A.GARFI ELD 
best 
We p give the 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 


88 per cent. National Publishing Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year........... oo oo 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harprr’s MAGAZINE..... 

Hareer’s WEEKLY....... One Year.........- $10 00 
Haxgper’s Bazap.......-- | 

Harprer’s MAGAZINE..... 

Harper's WEEKLY....... } One Year........... 
Harper’s MaGAZINe..... 

} One ..ccccccces 7 00 
Harper's WEEKLY....... 

Harpxr’s BaZaR.......-- One Year 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, aud the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxun Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Maeazryg, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 

paid. 
Week ty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the Maeazrnzg, 23 volumes 

ofthe Wzxx.y,and 12 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
‘prr’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Peorue, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


If You Read or Write 
VISIT THE ONLY STORES IN THE ae 
entirely devoted to improved devicey 
FOR DESK, STUDY, AND LIBRARY, 
To Save Time, Money, and Labor. 

4 ie joint stock company, incorporated 1879, de- 

votes all its capital _ en 7 this special 
work. It puts on Bn ae onl es selected after 
thorou fa tal 


fit up a public or private library, a desk, or astudy. All 
who read write—from editor to en Soom 


copyist—will find many helps to accom- 
plieh the most possible work with time ond strength. 


FOR LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
ee... other stores so interesting can be found. 
rs are as welcome as buyers. Send for free 
of the devoted to labor-saving sug- 
onaila ns for desks and libraries. 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY CoO., 
27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. ¥.; 
69 State St., Chicago. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrines. 


IN 38 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes s sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Irel Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Hither the Volumes sent mail 
of by 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PEMBROKE Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT EST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORIN FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND 8 AUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”"—See Medical 
CAUTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


—e in England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


and wholesale Agents for ts for the United States 
ho e onl Mark 


McKESSON, & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. 


URBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFPELIN & 
THE NINTH VOLUME NOW READY. . 


CYCLOPZEDIA 


Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 


PREEPAKED BI 


REV. JOHN M‘CLINTOCK, D.D., 


AND 


JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 


Nine Volumes, comprising the Letters 


Ato ST YX, are now ready. 


This great work approaches completion. The 
ninth volume, now ready, carries the alphabet nearly 
through the letter 8S. The tenth and concluding vol- 
ume may be expected early in 1881. When com- 
pleted, this Cyclopedia will in itself form a library 
not only more convenient, but actually more service- 
able, to clergymen and literary men, than many an 
average collection of thousands of volumes. 

This volume embraces 1083 double-columned large 
octavo pages. The attractiveness of the volume is 
enhanced by some three hundred and fifty pictorial 
illustrations embodied in its pages, while it carries in 
a pocket of its cover a large and artistically colored 
map of the peninsula of Sinai, prepared under the 
immediate supervision of the editor, who recently 
explored that celebrated locality in person. 

Nothing shows more convincingly the vastness of 
the labor bestowed upon this volume, and the com- 
prehensiveness of its sweep, than a glance at its index, 
in which are enumerated more than four thousand 
five hundred distinct articles, arranged for instant 
reference in alphabetical order. 

It would be difficult to name a subject within the 
ample scope of the volume under notice which is not 
treated with that blending of sound learning and 
good judgment which promises the highest satisfac- 
tion to readers. 

Among the contributors of articles are Drs. Com- 
fort, of the Syracuse University; Holmes, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Porter, of Yale College; Schaff, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, and others of 
established reputation as authors in important lines 
of scholarship. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SOLD BY SUBSORIPTION. 


&@” It is suggested that in places where there is 
no agent: for the work, persons desiring to purchase 
it should make direct application to the publishers. 


Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 


20 with name, Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


oe 


J 


HARPER BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


JUDGE AND JURY. a Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. a Ben- 
JaMIN VAUGHAN ‘12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

Il, 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspoudence. 
By Anprew James Syminoton, 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

Til. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, - 
IV. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuanrixs 

Avams, D.D. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Gsorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

Vi. 

THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 

raphical "Ap By Henry Dexrex. 
"Large Svo, 1082 pages, Cl 


THE QUEEN. A Biographiial Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Ottruant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4tu, Paper, 25 cents. vans 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 

oe of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 

Manarry, M.A., Trinity College; Dublin, Au- 

bes of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vuls., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00, ne 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bashuell, With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 vv.’ 


x. 
BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT R@ME. By C.G. 
HERbERMANN. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
I. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epvwarep 
Gisson. With Notes, by Dean Mirman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Suitu. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 Ov. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical re the Earth. By Ar- 
Nicos, F.G.S., F 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XIII. . 

DOR. MUHLENBERG’S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Ayrzs. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 

XIV. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Txumsu.t, Editor of the Sanday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cem, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cape Cod and All oy Shore: Stories. By Cuagxes 
ORDHOFF. 15 cents 


Hypatia. By Kinesuev. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong ; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Biackmore. $1 00,- 40, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Buurerle. Dy Mic. Mousowonrm 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By Awtuony Trotitors # cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamutton Arpt. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By ANNE Beare. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Marcarxr VeLey. 25 cents. 
Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By RB. D. BuackMors. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 
cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By THOMAS Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By acy AUGUBTA 
15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Maria M. Grant. 15 cents. 
A Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


& Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanrrn’s mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


INDIGO D, 8. WILTBERGEI, Prop., 


233 N. Second St, Philadelphia. 
ALESMEN( 4 4, Month, nd, 
IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 
THE LIFE OF 


GEN. JAS. A. GARFIELD », 


his personal friend, MAJOR BUNDY, Editor NW. 

Mal is the only edition to which Gen. Garfield 
has dh personal attention or facts. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, printed, and bound. Full length steel por- 
trait by Hall, from a picture taken lag for this 
work. Active Agents Wanted. Liberal terms. 
Send $1 00 at once for complete mae: 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO.,111 £113 St. »New York. 


H INPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 95 CTs. 
ruggists, 


"Makes five gallons of « delicious and sparkling 


bdeverage,— wholesome and 
or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CH 
Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


) 
d cinnati Industrial Exposition) 
° ndispensab!e 
thin or will not remain tn crimp ia 
. damp or warm weather. No 
longer thas “ANY ether wave mate. 
Out of over 5,000s0ld NOT ONE returned 
as vnsatisfactory. vice 96 to 12. Sent 
0. D. of To be 
had ONLY .O. THOMPBON, 
i 
' 
term for $50; for 1 | 
tion 
Fall 
& C ue 


